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Notices of the Work hy Eminent Mem- 
bers of various Christian Churches. 



We have great pleasure in publishing the fall approbation 
and commendation of the work to public notice^ which 
his Grace the Abchbishop of Cantebbubt has very 
courteously sent, in the hope that an extensive circulation 
of the work may aid the cause of the Gospel Truth. 

Notice sent for publication by the Abchbishop of 

Cantebbuby: — 

*Addington Pabk, Croydon: 
Nov, 7th, 1866. 

'It is well that every Christian should be able to give a 

reason of the hope that is in him ; and the reasons which can 

be given for the Truth of Christianity, in the Tract bearing that 

title, seem to me to be set forth in such a plain and forcible 

style, intelligible to every one of ordinary understanding, that 

I hope means will be taken for givmg it as wide a circulation as 

possible.* 

»#«■#« 4f # 

' C. T. Cantuab.' 



The following Notice of the work has also been sent for 

publication by the Bishop of Gloucestbb and 

Bbistol: — 

'Bristol: October ZO, IS65. 

'A compilation from Abchbishop Whatblt*s "Lessons on 
the Truth of Christianity " has been just placed in my hands. 
I am glad to see that a work of such real importance has found 
an Editor so well known as Bishop Hinds, and I cannot but 
express the hope that it will meet with a wide circulation. 
The work from which it has been compiled has, I believe, long 
been used by the University of Cambridge as one of its text- 
books in the local examinations conducted by that University. 

*C. J. Gloucestbb and Bbistol.' 

* See preceding Adyertisement of Cheap Edition. 

[Notices continued at the end of the volume. 



PREFACE 

TO 

THE ENLARGED THIRD EDITION. 



The reception given by the public to this 
Compilation of Whately's 'Christian Evi- 
dences/ has encouraged its publication in the 
present enlarged form. 

The object of the Compiler and the cir- 
cumstances under which he undertook the 
Compilation, are sufficiently described in the 
preface to the First Edition (page vii). He 
believes it will be found that the present 
work not only states concisely what have 
long been generally considered some of the 
principal grounds of our Christian faith and 
hope, but also that proper cognizance has 
been taken of such alteration in the scope 
of modem thought, which can be deemed in 
any way to affect the argument. 

The Chapter XVI. on * Modem Objections/ 
taken in connection with other portions of 
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the work, notices briefly, but the Compiler 
trusts sufficiently, the most important points 
which have been raised by the opponents of 
Christianity since the publication of the 
original work. 

The Notices of the work so kindly sent by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and by prominent 
members of other Christian Churches, will, 
he trusts, commend it to the attention and 
confidence of the public, at a time when a 
growing conviction is felt, that, with Chris- 
tians, the subject has not of late years obtained 
its due share of thought. 

He would call special attention to the fact 
of the work being published in two distinct 
forms, to meet the requirements of all 
classes : — 

The Present Edition^ fcp. 8vo., on toned 
paper, printed in large type, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, price Zs. 

The Small-sized Edition^ 24mo., adapted 
for gratuitous distribution as a Tract, at 6c?., 
or hs, 6c?. per dozen copies. 

Tottenham, N. 

19^^ August 1866. 
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The ' Lessons on the Truth of Christianity/ 
by the late Archbishop Whately,* is a work 
too well known to require any introduction 
to the public. 

Its success in demonstrating that the 
evidences of the truth of our rehgion can be 
made plain and clear to the humblest intel- 
lect, has been generally admitted ; and the 
fact that it has reached the Fifteenth Edition, 
and has been translated into five languages, 
is sufficient ground to justify the attempt to 
make it still more extensively useful. 

A short explanation of the grounds on 
which the compiler has ventured to make 

* The original work was revised, and it is believed 
some portions were written, by the late Bishop 
Dickenson. 
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certain additions to the original work is, how- 
ever, due to himself and the pubhc. 

It was suggested by him to the Author 
that it was eminently desirable to republish 
it, with some portions slightly extended, with 
the view of adapting it to the needs, not 
only of those who have completed their 
school education, but also of an older class 
of readers. 

The following is an abstract of the Author's 
reply : — 

Palace, Dublin: 30th Oct. 1861. 
Dear Sir, — The Archbishop was much interested 
in what you say respecting the importance of a good 
tract on Christian Evidences, and in your suggestion 
to have his 'Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences' 
adapted to the purpose. 

The Archbishop would be very happy to revise such 
a tract as you might get some competent person to 
prepare upon your own view of what is required. 
Some help might be derived from the Archbishop's 
edition of * Paley's Evidences,' with Annotations by the 
Archbishop. — ^I am, &c., 

J. West, 

Secretary to the Archbishop of Dnblin. 
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It has been found possible to make most 
of the. substantial additions to the original 
work from the writings of the Author. Use 
has also been made of authors frequently 
quoted by him ; and as the work is intended 
for readers of various degrees of mental 
culture, no objection can arise from a marked 
difference in the style of various portions. 

Few, if any, of the existing works on the 

Evidences, attempt to bring within the limits 

of a tract the principal reasons which 

Christians have to give for their faith and 

K.- their hope. 

The object of the present publication is to 
furnish a tract ^ on the Evidences of our 
Eeligion which may be equally acceptable to 
all classes and to all denominations in the 
Christian Church. 

At a time when objections to the truth of 
our rehgion are presented to the young in 
every variety of form, we do well to recol- 
lect that it is not enough to furnish them 

^ See Preface to Third Edition, vi. 
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with replies to these objections. Doubts are 
hable to be raised in their minds which it is 
impossible for us, in the present state of our 
knowledge, effectually to remove. It is there- 
fore undoubtedly our duty to be ready 
always ^ to call their attention to that wealth 
of evidence — to that unanswerable array of 
reasons — to those infallible proofs ^ which the 
Church has had in all ages to give for her 
belief that Christianity is not of man, but of 
God. 

He has to acknowledge the obligations he 
is under to Bishop Hinds, who has shown his 
approbation of the design of the present 
pubhcation by acting as the Editor. 

He has to thank him for a careful revision 
of the whole. The removal of the great 
and good Archbishop from his work on earth 
has prevented this being done by the Author 
himself, as may be seen by the foregoing 
letter. 

He is also indebted to Bishop Hinds for 

1 1 Pet. iii. 15. ^ Acts i. 3. 
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certain additions to the text, which greatly 
add to the clearness and force of the argu- 
ment.^ He feels himself happy in obtaining 
the assistance of one so intimately connected 
with the Author by community of thought 
and feeling, as well as by private friendship. 
He has also to thank Miss Whately for her 
cordial approval and assistance, and for the 
permission to pubUsh in this volume certain 
portions of her late father's works. 

EoBERT Barclay. 

Tottenham: 1865. 



1 See pp. 28-30 ; p. 42, paragraph 3 to page 43 ; 
chap. xiii. re-arranged ; p. 107, paragraph 2 to end of 
chapter; chap. xvi. p. 137, last paragraph, to * feel.' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE QUESTION which is treated in the follow- 
ing pages is that which must be the basis of all 
others pertaining to Christianity — Was it *from 
Heaven or of men ? ' 

Probably every reader of this little book has had 
more or less of a Christian education. It is never- 
theless to be regretted that many persons so cir- 
cumstanced have been furnished with no better 
reason for being Christians than that their parents 
have been so before them. 

This is precisely the same reason which was 
given by the ancient Greeks and Komans, and 
which we find is given by every Pagan and Maho- 
metan nation for their religious belief — namely, 
that their, religion is the religion of their country. 

But when it is found, by a person who doubts 
the truth of Christianity, that a Christian has no 
better reason to give for his religious belief than a 
Mahometan or Pagan, he will be apt to say, ^ These 
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religions cannot all be true, but they may be all 
equally false, and they are, perhaps, only so many 
different forms of superstition in which the people 
of different countries have been brought up, and 
which vary, it is true, in the excellence of their 
moral precepts, in proportion as nations differ in 
civilisation, but which they all believe merely 
because they have been brought up in them, with- 
out seeking any better reason.' 

The object of this publication is to explain some 
of the reasons which exist for regarding Christianity 
as a religion sent from Grod. It is addressed to 
those who are already Christians, that they may 
be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in 
them.^ 

It is addressed to those, also, who have earnestly 
wished and even resolved to believe the Gospel,* 
but who have found doubts arise which they have 
vainly striven to repress. They are here recom- 
mended to seek the full assurance of understand- 
ing ' which they need, in the way pointed out in 
the Scriptures themselves, and to examine carefully 
the evidences they have within their reach of the 
certainty of those things in which they have been 

> 1 Pet. iii. 16. « Mark i. 15. • Col. ii. 2. 
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instructed.* They may rest assured that if they 
seek Truth ^rs^, they will not fail of both Truth 
and Peace, and will attain joy and peace in 
believing.* 

If any of our readers have felt inclined to believe 
all systems of religion to be alike cunningly devised 
fables,^ but see in the universe abundant marks 
that it was planned by an All-wise and All-perfect 
Mind, they are asked fairly to consider this short 
statement of some of the facts connected with the 
rise of the Christian religion, and certain marks of 
truth it possesses, which cannot be brought for- 
ward on behalf of any other religion that has ever 
existed. 

No one who believes in a God — the Creator of 
the universe, the Source of endless contrivances 
for the good of his creatures — can consistently 
deny the possibility of his communicating his will 
to mankind for the government of their conduct. 
The question for such a person to consider is, 
whether the events in which the Christian religion 
had its rise, and the character of that religion, can 
be explained on any other supposition than that of 
its being a communication of the will of the Creator 
to man. 

' Luke i. 4. « Rom. xv. 13. • 2 Pet. i. 16. 
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But it should be clearly understood that this 
work is not addressed to persons, if such there are, 
who can bring themselves to believe (to use the 
words of Bacon) ^this universal frame to be vdthout 
a Mind ' — who conceive that they see the result of 
blind chance and aimless laws in the instances 
which abound among created things, where the aim 
and use of every part can be traced with as much 
clearness and certainty as those of a steam-engine. 

However imperfectly and indistinctly we may 
understand the attributes of God — the Eternal 
Being who made and who governs all things, the 
Mind of this universal frame — ^the proof of the 
existence of a Being possessed of them is most 
clear and full. It is, in fact, precisely the same 
evidence on which we believe in the existence of 
one another. 

The Christian religion is distinguished from all 
the other religions of the world by its EESTiNa on 

EVIDENCE — ^BY ITS OFFERING A REASON, AND RE- 
QUIRING Christians to be able to give a reason, 
FOR believing IT. (1 Peter iii. 15.) 

Some persons, however, have a notion that it is 
presumptuous in a Christian (at least, for an un- 
learned Christian) to seek any proof of the truth 
of his religion. They suppose that this would 
show a want of ' faith.' Since * faith' is often and 
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highly commended in Scripture, they conceive that 
this faith consists in a person readily and firmly 
believing what is told him, and trusting every 
promise made to him ; and that the less reason he 
has for believing and trusting, and the less he 
doubts, and inquires, and seeks for grounds for 
his belief and his confidence, the more faith he 
shows. 

What our sacred writers mean by faith is quite 
difiorent from this. When they commend a man's 
faith, it is because he listens fairly to evidence, 
and judges according to the reasons laid before 
him. The difficulty and the virtue of faith con- 
sists in a man's believing and trusting, not against 
evidence, but against his inclinations, and passions, 
and interests. We read accordingly that Jesus 
offered sufficient proofs of his coming from God. 
He said. The works {i.e. miracles) which I do in 
my Father's name (i.e. by his authority), they 
bear witness of me. If you believe not me, be- 
lieve the works.^ If you have not the heart to 
feel the purity and holiness of what I teach, at 
least you will allow that no man can do such 
miracles except God be with him. 

The Jews of Berea are commended as being 
more noble than those of Thessalonica, because 

> John X. 25, 38. 
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they searched the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, to see whether the things were so which the 
Apostles taught. 

We may from these instances plainly see that 
the faith which the Christian writers speak of is 
not blind credulity, but fairness in listening to 
evidence and judging accordingly, without being 
led away by our prejudices and inclinations. 

The trust which a little child has in a wise and 
lovmg parent, is founded on the best reasons 
which its tender age is capable of understanding ; 
and we are called upon in the New Testament to 
exercise faith, or trust in Christ, not without any 
reason, but on reasons suited to our various capa- 
cities. Faith, as distinguished from blind cre- 
dulity, is shown in taking the word of another 
whom we have good reason to rely on, for some- 
thing that we do not clearly see or fully under- 
stand. 

It thus becomes, as explained and illustrated 
in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, the ground of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ; ^ 
and in the illustrations which follow, the per- 
sons commended for their faith had the strongest 
reasons given them, and are commended because 
they acted up to what was revealed to them, 

^ Heb. xi. 1. See marginal reading. 
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thus showing their confidence in Grod in matters 
which they could not fully understand, and in 
which they could not therefore walk by sight.* 

It was not the unbelief of those who were 
seeking the truth, and were willing to follow 
wherever that might lead, which was censured by 
Jesus, but that of those who refuse to listen to 
the evidence afforded them of his Divine mission. 
It was of these that he said, If I had not done 
among them the works that none other man did, 
they had not had sin* (evidently the sin of un- 
belief). 

Those who find it impossible to satisfy them- 
selves about difficulties in revelation, would do 
well to ask themselves if it has received the same 
degree of attention that has been bestowed by 
them on other departments of knowledge, where 
they have also doubtless found difficulties which 
an increase of information has tended to remove, 
and where the existence of much which they 
cannot in the smallest degree understand does not 
in any way shake their belief in what there is 
evidence to establish. Universal gravitation is 
a clearly established fact; the cause of it we 
cannot even conjecture. Hovj it is that bodies 

» 2 Cor. V. 7. * John xy. 24. 
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at such immense distances as the planets and the 
sun act upon each other, we cannot understand. 
Possibly the Author of revelation requires of us 
that his word as well as our temporal concerns 
should have a due share of our intellect as well 
as of our heart, and that the disproportionate 
direction of our talents, no less than our affections, 
to the things of this world should disqualify us 
for faith, and that difficulties in our view of re- 
vealed religion should therefore perplex us, which 
correspond to those in our other pursuits which 
have long been surmounted and removed. 

There are certain speculative difficulties, how- 
ever, which have been associated in the minds of 
some persons with the Christian religion, but 
which do not in any way belong to it. Why so 
many of the human race have been allowed to 
live and die in sin and ignorance, or why any 
evil of the smallest kind is permitted to exist, 
are questions quite unfathomable to human 
wisdom. 

All that we can say with respect to the dark 
and wretched state in which so many generations 
of mankind have been left, is that, for some un- 
known cause, evil is unavoidable ; and that being 
the case, why should we wonder at one of its 
effects more than at another ? 
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The existence of evil is the one great diflBculty. 
Many of those diflBculties which are brought for- 
ward as objections to our religion are only par- 
ticular instances of this one. It is altogether a 
mistake to regard this difficulty in the light of an 
objection, either to our own religion or to any 
other, since it would lie equally against all, as 
indeed it does against every system of philosophy 
likewise, for the ancient heathen were as much 
perplexed with doubts as to the origin of evil as 
we are. Even Atheism does not lessen, it only 
alters, the diflSculty ; for as the believer in a God 
cannot account for the existence of evil, so the 
believer in no God cannot account for the exist- 
ence of good, or indeed for anything at all which 
bears marks of rational design. 

The Scriptures do not profess to clear up this 
awful mystery. They give us no explanation why 
evil has been permitted, but leave the question 
where they found it, and simply teach us how to 
avoid its eflfects. 

Again, some persons have urged that it is a 
thing very vmprobable that any man's eternal 
salvation should ever be made to depend upon 
his being able to distinguish Jesus of Nazareth 
from the multitude of designing impostors that 
have appeared — on the examination of the 
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grounds on which rest the claims of the Gospel 
to be received as a revelation from heaven. 

If any person undertakes to show that the 
Christian revelation is exactly what we might 
have naturally eocpected, his task will be a hard 
one. But that it is not at all more improbable 
than much that is before our eyes in the natural 
world may easily be shown. 

We daily see cases in which men are compelled 
to obtain such knowledge, and exercise such judg- 
ment, as are likely in many to be wanting, and on 
their attainment and exercise life or death depends. 
If, for example, a being of somediflFerent order from 
ourselves — an inhabitant, perhaps, of some distant 
planet — were told that there are in this world 
many poisonous fruits and other vegetable pro- 
ductions, tempting to the eye, and often diflScult 
to be distinguished from the wholesome, and that 
on the distinguishing of them a man's life might 
often depend, such a being might urge that all 
this was highly improbable* But whether pro- 
bable or not, we all know that it is true. 

Hence, those who resolve to believe and dis- 
believe entirely according to their own ideas of 
what is probable, seldom stop short of Atheism, 
or complete and universal Scepticism. 
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CHAPTER L 

CHANGE PRODUCED BY CHKISTIANITT ON ITS 

INTRODUCTION. 

IT is perfectly certain that Christianity had a be- 
ginning. All men agree that it arose at a 
certain definite period in the history of the world, 
and that, a period with which we have abundant 
materials for becoming well acquainted. It will 
therefore be important to contrast Christianity 
with the state of the world at the time at which it 
was introduced. 

But it may be asked, How do we know that 
Christianity arose at a certain definite time ? How 
can we tell that it did not gradually grow out of 
forms of religion that previously existed? The 
answer is, that while the New Testament exactly 
specifies the time at which our Lord was born, and 
at which he began his public ministry, there are 

B 
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many books still extant, written both before and 
after the time specified, and that in none of the 
books written previously to the time specified is 
Christ or Christianity mentioned as being then in 
existence ; whereas in almost all books that were 
written after the specified time, Christianity is 
either expressly mentioned, or so alluded to as to 
prove that it was then known. 

Now, we know, from the books still extant 
that were written about the time at which Chris- 
tianity arose, that the whole western part of the 
world, from the River Euphrates to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and from the Baltic Sea on the north to the 
great desert of Africa (called the Sahara) on the 
south, including Egypt, was under the dominion 
of the Romans. We know further, that the Ro- 
mans, although they had made great progress in 
many of the arts of civilised life, were sunk in the 
grossest immorality; that falsehood, treachery, 
bloodshed, covetousness, rapacity, such as has 
scarcely ever been exhibited among any other peo- 
ple, the most scandalous profligacy, among both 
men and women, were universally prevalent. One 
example may, perhaps, be sufficient to show what 
the state of morals was at Rome at this time. 
Public shows were frequently provided for the 
people, and at these, men were employed to fight 
with one another with naked weapons, for the 
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anmsement of the spectators. Among these spec- 
tators there were frequently women and children, 
and at such exhibitions it was not unusual that 
several persons should be butchered before the 
faces of the people. Nay, to such a pitch of de- 
pravity had they arrived, that if any of the gladi- 
ators (for that was the name given to the men 
employed to fight) was beaten, and the spectators 
were not well pleased with his mode of fighting, 
they would, by holding up their thumbs, encourage 
his adversary to put him to death in cold blood, 
which was frequently done. 

This exhibits the state of morals in the Eoman 
empire generally, at the time when Christianity 
began to take root in it. 

The nation that had in it the most striking pecu- 
liarities, either in religion or morals, was the Jewish 
nation. They had the knowledge of the true God, 
and they had a higher standard of morals than 
the other nations, derived from the Old Testament ; 
yet, from similar sources of information to those 
which we possess with respect to the Eoman empire 
generally, we learn that they too had fallen into a 
state of frightful corruption. That the account of 
their condition given in the New Testament does 
not exaggerate their wickedness, but rather throws 
a veil over the worst features of it, we know from . 
a book still extant, written by a Jew called 

B 2 
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Josephus; for anyone who reads that book will 
receive a much worse impression of the moral 
state of the Jews than he does from the New Tes- 
tament. 

Such, then, was the state of the whole world 
when Christianity arose ; and just in proportion as 
Christianity was dififased, a renovation of morals 
became apparent ; sentiments favourable to tem- 
perance and justice and humanity began to spread, 
the gladiatory shows fell into disrepute, gross and 
abominable crimes were stamped with public repro- 
bation, and became confined to the scandalously 
wicked. The breaking in of the innumerable 
hordes of heathen barbarians into the empire, and 
the conflicts that ensued, interrupted for a time 
the progress of amendment; but many of these 
being persuaded to embrace Christianity, a vast 
change for the better in the state of society be- 
came apparent, when nations in their new form 
began to assume a more settled state.' Doubtless, 
there was still much vice, because Christianity was 
but imperfectly known, and but partially obeyed ; 
yet there was not that universal corruption which 
existed in the Roman empire when Christianity 
first appeared in it. Even war itself, which had 
been carried on with the most savage barbarity by 
the heathen invaders of the empire, was consider- 
ably mitigated ; and orders of knighthood were 
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established for the protection of the weak and the 
helpless. Now, the very idea of men risking their 
lives for such a purpose, indicates the introduction 
of a higher standard of morals, and a better state 
of feeling. 

In short, whatever is better in the moral con- 
dition of this country at the present moment than 
in the condition of society under the ancient 
Eoman empire, is to be ascribed wholly to the pro- 
gress of Christianity. Wherever Christianity has 
been renounced, or its doctrines and precepts 
become little known, as in France at the time of 
the revolution towards the end of the last century, 
crimes of fearful magnitude have begun to show 
themselves. Wherever it has been propagated 
diligently, and received with faith, such crimes 
have become fewer, or have ceased altogether. 

The general history of the world, therefore, since 
the introduction of Christianity till the present 
day, is a series of proofs that it was sent to men by 
Him who made them, to heal their moral diseases, 
and turn them from darkness to light. No other 
part of the world has undergone any such reforma- 
tion of morals. The present heathen countries, 
such as Hindostan and the countries to the east- 
ward of it, are in a state of as great moral depra- 
vity at the present moment as they ever were — 
clearly proving that whatever there is in Christian 
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countries superior to the morals of heathen coun-' 
tries, is derived entirely from the influence of 
Christianity^ 



CHAPTER IL 

OBSTACLES TO THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY^ 

"OUT there is another argument to be derived 
-^ from the fact that Christianity arose at a cer- 
tain well-known time among the Jews, and spread 
itself gradually over the Eoman empire. It proves 
that those who propagated it must have been able 
to produce strong evidence of the truth of it. No 
people will give up the religion of their forefathers^ 
and receive a new religion, without what appears 
to them to be strong reasons. It is true that there 
are instances of a people gradually changing one 
form of Paganism for another. But in such cases 
the change has been more in name than reality. 
The principles were the same; the practice, except 
in forms of worship, the same ; for all of those 
forms of Paganism have equally left their votaries 
in possession of their sinful indulgences. But 
Christianity, as we know, strikes at the very root 
of Paganism in every form, works a total revolution 
in the minds of men, and requires an entire change 
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in their conduct; and we say that no people will 
submit to such a change without evidence. 

Let us briefly consider a few of the obstacles to 
the introduction of Christianity into the Eoman 
empire, and we shall see that its success proves 
that it must have been accompanied with the most 
convincing evidence. 

In the first place, it was absolutely required of 
all who became Christians that they should believe 
the most extraordinary wonders. To confine our- 
selves to one, no person could be a Christian with- 
out believing that the Lord Jesus Christ had been 
actually crucified, dead, and buried, and that on 
the third day afterwards he had risen from the 
dead. Now, let anyone consider what difficulty 
there would be in persuading the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland to believe that a person who 
had been publicly executed as a criminal had 
actually risen from the dead, and you will under- 
stand what difficulty the Apostles must have had 
to encounter in persuading men, in their days, to 
believe such a story on their testimony. 

But again, the object for which people were re- 
quired to believe this story was a very unpopular 
one. When people's inclinations are much engaged 
in behalf of anything, they are more disposed to 
believe whatever is favourable to it ; but when the 
belief of anything would lead to results which are 
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contrary to their inclinations, they are proportion- 
ately slow to believe. We see every day how obsti- 
nately people will reject any statement that makes 
against their own political or religious party. 

Now, Christianity, although really the best news 
that ever came to the world, appeared, at first 
sight, to come like bad news to everybody. The 
Jews, for example, who were expecting that Christ 
would come, expected that he was to be a great 
King and Conqueror, and was to make them the 
greatest nation in the world. And when they 
were told that a poor man who had been brought 
up as a carpenter, who had travelled through the 
country on foot, preaching religion to the people, 
and who was at last taken up by their rulers and 
actually crucified, like a common slave and evil- 
doer, between two thieves, — that this man was the 
Christ, from whom they expected so much, and 
that they had all along been mistaken in expecting 
a great kingdom in this world, for that his kingdom 
was not of this, but of another world, — you may 
easily imagine what must have been their disap- 
pointment, and how very little they would be dis- 
posed to believe that Jesus rose from the dead, 
when they found that they must at the same time 
give up all their hopes of wealth and greatness, 
and consent to look to another world for the fulfil- 
ment of their expectations. 
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To the Pagans, also, of the Eoman empire, 
Christianity would appear as most mortifying doc- 
trine, for they were required to give up their old- 
established forms and ideas of religion, and to 
receive a religion from the Jews. Now, the Jews 
were universally hated and despised. They were 
particularly stigmatised as being superstitious and 
credulous : and you may think what it must have 
cost a proud Eoman to acknowledge, as his Lord 
and Master, a poor persecuted Jew, — one whom 
the Eoman governor of his province had put to 
death on a charge of sedition. Surely nothing 
but the most overpowering evidence could have 
convinced any Eoman that Jesus rose from the 
dead, when the result was to be that he was thus 
to acknowledge him as his Chief, and to take his 
laws and precepts as the rule of his conduct. 

But, yet further, Christianity required that men 
should reform their morals — that every man should 
give up his sins, all his habits of indulgence, 
even if they were as dear to him as a right foot 
or a right eye, and declared that no man could 
be received as a Christian who continued to live 
in the habitual practice of any sin. We see at 
the present day, and we feel within us, how dif- 
ficult a thing it is for men to make up their 
minds to give up their sins, and we can easily 
conceive how determinedly men would resist any 
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such story as that a dead man had risen to life at 
the present day, if the object was to make them 
give up their vices. Now, there must have been 
the same difficulty in the days of the Apostles, 
and they must have found men as much disposed 
to reject their declarations, that Christ, who was 
crucified, had risen from the dead, when they 
found that, by believing that fact, they would be 
expected to enter upon an entire reformation of 
their whole lives. 

But yet again, in no part of the world could a 
person become a Christian without exposing him- 
self to persecution. Jesus, while he lived, had 
laid open the wickedness and hypocrisy of the 
ruling men among the Jews ; they therefore con- 
sidered him and his followers as their enemies. 
Nor did tbeir enmity rest till they had taken 
away his life. They then persecuted all who 
acknowledged him. No man in Judea could 
become a Christian without exposing himself to 
persecution — ^the loss of all his property, and the 
imminent danger of his life. You may conceive 
how very little disposed people would be to be- 
lieve that Jesus rose from the dead, when they 
found that their acknowledging that fact was to 
be followed up by requiring them to expose 
themselves to such deadly enmity and persecution. 

The Eoman rulers soon took the same view of 
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Christianity that the Jewish rulers did. We can 
easily see what their feelings must have been, 
from the history of Herod, who, because John the 
Baptist told him that it was not lawful for him to 
have his brother's wife, put him in prison, and 
afterwards, at the instigation of the wicked woman 
with whom he was living, ordered him to be be- 
headed. So the Christian teachers taught every- 
where that it was unlawful for either rulers or 
people to indulge in vices which were then com- 
monly practised. This provoked both, so that the 
rulers soon denounced Christians as rebels ; and 
the people having the same cause of enmity to 
them, carried into effect the persecuting orders of 
their rulers with the most savage fury. Yet, in 
the face of all this, the . belief in the Christian 
history continued to spread; that is, more and 
more people came to be convinced that Jesus 
Christ had really been crucified and had risen 
from the dead. 

From all this it is very evident that the Apostles 
must have been able to bring the most convincing 
proofs of the truth of their testimony. And, in- 
deed, it seems impossible to account for their 
success without believing what the New Testa- 
ment tells us — that the Apostles were enabled 
by God to work miracles, and so to command the 
attention and belief of multitudes. 
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Perhaps it may occur to some, or be suggested 
to them, that the religion of Mahomet rose in 
circumstances very similar to Christianity, and 
overspread a considerable .part of the world, and 
yet that we do not believe it to be true on that 
account. But the circumstances under which 
Mahometanism arose were altogether the reverse 
of those in which Christianity was established. 
In the first place, Mahomet commenced his im- 
posture after Christianity was generally received 
in the Boman empire, and he availed himself of 
some of the doctrines of Christianity which com- 
mend themselves to the natural understanding of 
men, such as the existence of one supreme Grod, 
omitting those doctrines at which people are most 
likely to take offence. .AH the superiority of his 
doctrine to Paganism, he derived from Christianity, 
for his religion is rather to be regarded as a cor- 
ruption of Christianity than a new religion. In 
the next place, he did not insist that men should 
give up their sins, but, on the contrary, allowed 
sensuality, and promised all the joys of a sensual 
paradise to those who were killed in fighting for 
his cause. Lastly, he propagated his religion 
by the sword ; so that his followers were never 
exposed to persecution, but were always the as- 
sailing party. The reh'gion of Mahomet has n&vei'' 
made way in any country where its opponents 
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had the power in their hands, and were disposed 
to use it against that religion. 

Thus the rise of the religion of Mahomet out of 
a corrupt form of Christianity, and its progress by 
force of arms, can be easily accounted for, with- 
out supposing any supernatural agency ; while the 
rise and progress of Christianity cannot be so 
accounted for. 



CHAPTER III. 

ANCIENT BOOKS. 



WE have spoken in a previous Chapter of 
ancient books, which are written in the 
ancient Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, such 
as the Holy Scriptures, the writings of Josephus, 
and certain other ancient books, from which we 
derive our knowledge of the state of the Eoman 
empire at the time when Christianity beg^n to be 
promulgated. But some persons suppose that 
evidences derived from such books must be 
evidences only to the learned, who are able to 
examine ancient books, and to read them in the 
original languages, and that an ordinary unlearned 
Christian must take their word for what they tell 
him. 
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You do, indeed, read in English the accounts 
of what the Lord Jesus and his Apostles said and 
did, and of what befell them. But the English 
book which we call the Bible professes to be a 
translation of what was originally written in Greek 
and Hebrew, which you may not understand. 
And some one may perhaps ask you, how you 
can know, except by taking the word of the 
learned for it, that there are these Greek and 
Hebrew originals which have been handed down 
from ancient times ? or how you can be sure that 
our translations of them are faithful, except by 
trusting to the translators ? 

And this is what many persons do. But others 
will be apt to say, * How can we tell that the 
learned have not deceived us ? The Mahometans 
take the word of the learned men among them ; 
and the Pagans do the same ; and if the people 
have been imposed upon by the learned in Maho- 
metan and Pagan countries, how can we tell that 
it is not the same in Christian countries? What 
ground have we for trusting with such perfect con- 
fidence to our translators of the Scriptures, that 
they are men who would not deceive us ? ' 

The truth is, however, that an unlearned 
Christian may have very good grounds for being 
a believer, without placing this entire confidence 
in any man. He may have reason to believe 
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that there are ancient Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament, though he never saw one, 
nor could read it if he did ; and he may be con- 
vinced that an English translation gives the 
meaning of the original, though he may not 
trust completely to anyone's word. In fact, he 
may have the same sort of evidence in this 
case, which everyone trusts to in many other 
cases, where none but a madman would have any 
doubt at all. 

For instance, there is no one tolerably educated, 
who does not know that there is such a country as 
France, though he may never have been there 
himself. Who is there that doubts whether there 
are such cities as London, and Paris, and Rome, 
though he may never have visited them ? Most 
people are fully convinced that the world is round, 
though there are but few who have sailed round 
it. There are many persons living in the inland 
parts of these islands who never saw the sea ; and 
yet none of them, even the most ignorant clowns, 
have any doubt that there is such a thing as the 
sea. We believe all these, and many other such 
things, because we have been told them. 

Now, suppose anyone should say, ^ How do you 
know that travellers have not imposed upon you 
in all these matters, as it is well known travellers 
are apt to do? Is there any traveller you can 
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80 fully trust in, as to be quite sure he would not 
deceive you?' What would you answer? We 
suppose you would say, (me traveller might, per- 
haps, deceive us; or even two or three might 
possibly combine to propagate a false story, in 
some case where hardly anyone would have the 
opportunity to detect them ; but in these matters 
there are hundreds and thousands who would be 
sure to contradict the accounts if they were not 
true ; the travellers are often glad of an oppor- 
tunity of detecting each other's mistakes. Many 
of them disagree with each other in several par- 
ticulars respecting the cities of Paris and Eome ; 
and if it had been false that there are any such 
cities at all, it is impossible but that the falsehood 
should have been speedily contradicted. And it 
is the same with the existence of the sea, — the 
roundness of the world, — and the other things 
that were mentioned. 

It is in the same manner that we believe, on the 
word of astronomers, that the earth turns round 
every twenty-four hours, though we are insensible 
of the motion ; and that the sun, which seems as if 
you could cover it with your hat, is immensely 
larger than the earth we inhabit ; though there is 
not one person in ten thousand that has ever gone 
through the mathematical proof of this. And yet 
we have very good reason for believing it ; not 
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from any strong confidence in the honesty of any 
particular astronomer, but because the same things 
are attested by many different astronomers, who 
are so far from combining together in a false ac- 
count, that many of them rejoice in any oppor- 
tunity of detecting each other's mistakes. 

Now, an unlearned man has just the same sort 
of reason for believing that there are copies in the 
ancient languages of the Christian sacred books, 
and of the works of other ancient authors, who 
mention some things connected with the origin of 
Christianity. There is no need for him to place 
full confidence in any particular man's honesty : 
for if any book were forged by some learned men 
in these days, and put forth as a translation from 
an ancient book, there are many other learned 
men of this, and of various other countries, and 
of different religions, who would be eager to make 
an inquiry, and examine the question, and would 
be sure to detect any forgery, especially on an im- 
portant subject. 

And it is the same with translators. Many 
of these are at variance with each other as to the 
precise sense of some particular passage ; and 
many of them are very much opposed to each 
other as to the doctrines which they believe to be 
taught in Scripture ; but all the different versions 
of the Bible agree as to the main outline of the 

c 
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history, and of the discourses recorded : and 
therefore. an unlearned Christian may be as sure 
of the general sense of the original as if he under- 
stood the language of it, and could examine it for 
himself ; because he is sure that unbelievers, who 
are opposed to all Christians, or different sects of 
Christians, who are opposed to each other, would 
not fail to point out any errors in the translations 
made by their opponents. Scholars have an 
opportunity to examine and inquire into the 
meaning of the original works; and, therefore, 
the bitterness with which they dispute against 
each other, proves that where they all agree they 
must be right. 

All these ancient books, in short, and all the 
translations of them, are in the condition of wit- 
nesses in a court of justice — examined and cross- 
examined by friends and enemies, and brought 
face to face with each other, so as to make it 
certain that any falsehood or mistake will be 
brought to light. 

No one need doubt, therefore, that the books of 
the English New Testament are really translated 
from ancient originals, and are, at least, not 
forgeries of the present day ; because unbelievers 
in Christianity would not have failed to expose 
such a forgery. But in the case of the books of 
the Old Testament, we have a remarkable proof 
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that they could never have been forged hy 
Christiana at all; because they are preserved 
and highly reverenced by the unbelieving Jews 
in various parts of the world at this day. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

PROPHECIES. 

BUT these Old Testament Scriptures are, in 
some respects, more instructive to us than 
even to the persons who lived in the Apostles' 
time, on account of the more complete fulfilment 
of some of the prophecies that has since taken 
place. 

In the times of the Apostles, the religion of 
Jesus Christ was indeed spreading very rapidly, 
both among Jews and Gentiles ; but still it was 
but a small and obscure portion of either that 
had embraced it, compared with those who either 
knew nothing of it, or rejected it with scorn and 
hatred. Now, Jesus is, and has been for many 
ages, acknowledged as Lord, in all the most 
civilised portions of the world. His disciples 
overthrew the religions of all the most powerful 
and enlightened nations, and produced, without 

c 2 
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conquest, and without the help of wealth, or of 
human power, or learning, the most wonderful 
change that ever was produced in men's opinions, 
and on the most important point. The number 
of those who profess Christianity is computed at 
about two hundred and fifty millions ; compre- 
hending all the most civilised nations of the 
world. And to estimate properly the greatness of 
the eflFect produced, we should take into account 
that there are about one hundred and twenty 
millions of persons whose religion is so far founded 
on Christ's, that it could never have existed such as 
it is, if Christ had never appeared, — we mean the 
Mahometans; for though these have departed 
widely from the religion which Jesus taught, and 
regard Mahomet as a greater prophet than him, 
yet they acknowledge the Lord Jesus as a true 
prophet, and as the Messiah, or Christ ; and pro- 
fess that their religion is founded on his. . 

This should be taken into account ; because 
what we are now speaking of is the great and 
wonderful effect produced — the extraordinary 
change brought about in the world, by Christ and 
his Apostles. So great is this eflFect, that every 
man, whether believer or unbeliever, if not totally 
ignorant of history, must allow that Jesus Christ, 
even in a mere historical point of view, was the 

MOST IMPORTANT AND EXTRAORDINARY PERSON that 
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ever appeared on earth ; and that he effected the 
most wonderful revolution that ever was effected 
in the religion of mankind. Yet this wonderful 
change was made by a person of the Jewish 
nation, — a nation which was never one of the 
greatest and most powerful, — never at all equal, 
in the fame of wisdom, and knowledge, and skill 
in the arts of life, to the Greeks and several other 
of the ancient nations. And all this was done by 
a person who was despised, and persecuted, and 
put to a shameful death, by the Jews themselves, 
his own countrymen. If, therefore, you were to 
ask any unbeliever in Christianity, ' Who was the 
most wonderful person that ever existed? and 
who brought about the most extraordinary effect 
in the strangest and most wonderful manner ? ' he 
could hardly help answering that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the person. 

And then you might ask him to explain how it 
happened, (supposing our religion to be an inven- 
tion of man) that all this had been foretold in 
the ancient prophecies of the Old Testament; 
in books which are carefully preserved, and held 
in high reverence, by the unbelieving Jews of this 
day. 

You may find such prophecies in various parts 
of the Old Testament. As, for instance, it was 
prophesied that a great blessing to all the nations 
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of the earth should spring from the nation 
that was to descend from Abraham. (Gen. 
xxii. 18.) 

Now, when the descendants of Abraham did 
actually become a nation, and did receive, through 
Moses, a religion which they held in the highest 
veneration, they would naturally expect the above 
prophecy to refer to the extension of that very- 
religion. And any one of them professing to be 
a prophet, but speaking really as a mere man, 
would have been sure to confirm that expec- 
tation. Yet it was foretold that the religion 
which the Israelites had received from Moses 
was to give place to a new one : as in Jer. 
xxxi. 31 : ^Behold the days come [are coming], 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah : not according to the covenant that I 
made with their fathers,' &c. 

You may find other prophecies to the same 
effect in Jer. xxxii. 40, and xxxiii, 14 ; Ezek. 
xxxvii. 26 ; Micah iv. 1. 

It was prophesied, likewise, that it was not to 
be by the whole Jewish nation that these great 
effects were to be produced, but by one particular 
person of that nation ; and, what is still more 
remarkg-ble, that this one promised Saviour was 
to be ^ despised and rejected ' by his own people ; 
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as you may read in Isaiah lii. and liii. And yet 
that he was (though put to death by them) to 
establish a great and extensive kingdom. For 
prophecies of these several points see Isaiah ix. 6, 
xi. 1 ; Ezek. xxxiv, 23. 

Now, many of these prophecies were delivered 
(as the unbelieving Jews of this day bear witness) 
six hundred years before the birth of Jesus, at 
which time, and also at the time when the Gospel 
was first preached, the Jews were so far from 
being a great and powerful people that they had 
been conquered and brought into subjection to 
other nations. So that, according to all human 
conjecture, nothing could have been more strange 
than the delivery of these prophecies and their 
fulfilment. 

And the proof from these prophecies is made 
very much the stronger by the number of dis- 
tinct particulars which they mention ; some of 
them seeming, at first sight, at variance with each 
other, but all of them agreeing with what has 
really taken place. Such a prophecy is like a 
complicated lock, with many and intricate wards, 
when you have found a key that opens it. An 
ordinary simple lock may be fitted by several 
dififerent keys that were not made for it; just as a 
loose, general kind of prediction — of the coming of 
some great conqueror, or the like — may have been 
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made by guess, and may be found to agree with 
several different events. But the more numerous 
and complicated are the wards of a lock, the more 
certain you are that a key which exactly fits it 
must be the right key ; and that one of them, the 
key or the lock, must have been made for the 
other. And so it is with prophecies, that contain 
many, distinct, and seemingly opposite particulars, 
when we see the event fulfilling all those par- 
ticulars. 

This fulfilment, by the wide spread of Christ's 
religion among various nations, though it was 
expected by the early Christians, had not been 
seen by them as it is by us. They saw, how- 
ever, that what Jesus had done and suffered did 
agree with the prophecies of the Old Testament ; 
that he was born at the time when it had been 
foretold the Christ was to come, and when the 
whole Jewish nation were in expectation of 
his coming : — that he was acknowledged by his 
enemies to have wrought those miracles which 
had been prophesied of : * Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing ' (Isaiah xxxv. 5 ; Luke vii. 22) ; that, not- 
withstanding this, he had been rejected and put 
to death, as had been foretold; and that his 
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disciples bore witness to his having risen from the 
dead agreeably to other prophecies : ' Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell (i.e. the grave) ; neither 
wilt thou suflFer thine Holy One to see comiptioD.' 
(Psalms xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27.) 

All this led them to conclude, when they 
examined candidly, that the miracles which they 
saw were not the work of evil spirits, but that 
the Gospel did come from God. On the other 
hand, we, who have not actually seen the miracles 
which they saw, have an advantage over them, in 
seeing such an extraordinary fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in what has happened since their time. 



CHAPTEE V. 

MIRACLES, PART I. 

THE PEOPLE who lived in the times of the 
Apostles, though they had not seen so much 
as we have of the fulfilment of the ancient pro- 
phecies, yet had seen them so far fulfilled in Jesus 
as to afford good reasons for receiving him. 

But we may, perhaps, be inclined to wonder 
how they should need to search the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures for a confirmation of what the 
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Apostles taught, if those Apostles really per- 
formed such miracles as we read of. It may seem 
strange to us, that men who healed the sick 
with a touch, and displayed so many other signs 
far beyond human power, should not have been 
at once believed when they called themselves 
God's messengers. But we must remember how 
much the people of those days were accustomed 
to believe in magic. Indeed, in much later times, 
long after Christianity prevailed, it was a very 
common notion that there were magicians who 
were able» through the help of evil demons, to 
work various miracles. And in the days of the 
Apostles this belief in the power of magic was 
very general, both among the Jews and the hea- 
then. Those Jews among whom Jesus lived, and 
who rejected him, maintained that he was a 
magician, who did mighty works through the 
prince of demons. This is not only related in 
the New Testament, but is a common tradition 
among the unbelieving Jews at this very day; 
who have among them an ancient book giving 
this account of the origin of Christianity. And 
there can be no doubt that this must have been 
(as our sacred writers tell us it was) what the ad- 
versaries of Jesus maintained from the first. For 
if those who lived on the spot in his time had 
denied or doubted the facts of the miracles, ai^d 
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had declared that the accounts of them were false 
tales^ and that no miracles had ever really been 
wrought, we may be sure that the same would 
have been said ever after by their descendants. 
If, therefore, any of the Jews among whom Jesus 
lived, had denied the fact of his miraculous 
powers, it is inconceivable that another genera- 
tion of Jews should have betaken ' themselves to 
the pretence of magic, to account for miracles 
which had never been acknowledged at the time, 
but had been reckoned impostures by the very 
people among whom they were said to have been 
performed. 

The Pagan adversaries of Christianity also seem 
to have had the same persuasion on this subject 
as the Jews, and to have attributed the Christian 
miracles to magical art. We learn this from all 
the remains that have come down to us of the 
ancient writings against Christianity, and of the 
answers to them, written by Christians. . 

Now, suppose that in the present day any good 
man should appear, professing to be sent from 
God, and to work miracles as a sign of his being 
so sent, you would naturally think that the only 
question would be as to the reality of the 
miracles ; and that all men would at once believe 
him, as soon as ever they were satisfied that he 
had performed something clearly beyond human 
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power. But men certainly did not judge so in 
ancient times. It was not then only one ques- 
tion, but twOy that had to be settled : first, whether 
any sign had really been displayed which showed 
a power beyond that of man ; and, secondly, 
whether this supernatural power came from Grod 
or from an evil demon. 

Now, after the former of these questions was 
decided — that is, after the fact of the miracles was 
admitted — the Jews were inclined still to doubt or 
disbelieve the religion which Jesus taught, be- 
cause it was so diflferent from what they had been 
used to expect ; and hence it was that the greater 
part of them attributed his miracles to magic. 
But others were of a more candid mind, and 
satisfied themselves that the ancient prophecies 
respecting the Christ did really agree with all 
that Jesus had done and suffered. And this it 
was that convinced them that his miracles were 
wrought, not by evil spirits, but by the Divine 
power ; and thus they were brought to the 
conclusion that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand.^ 

If, then, anyone should say to you, *How 
great an advantage the people who lived in those 
days, and saw miracles performed before their 
eyes, must have had over us, who only read 

»Matt.iv. 17. 
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of them in ancient books ; and how can men in 
these days be expected to believe as firmly as 
they did ? ' — you may answer that different men's 
trials and advantages are pretty nearly balanced. 
The people who lived in those times weye not 
(any more than ourselves) forced into belief 
whether they would or no ; but were left to exer- 
cise candour in judging fairly from the evidence 
before them. Those of them who were resolved 
to yield to their prejudices against Jesus, and to 
reject him, found a ready excuse (an excuse 
which would not be listened to now), by attribut- 
ing his miracles to thfe magical arts which in 
those days were commonly believed in. And 
again, though they saw many miracles, which we 
only read of, they did not see that great miracle 
(as it may be called) which is before our eyes in 
the fulfilment of prophecy since theu* time. They 
could see, indeed, many prophecies fulfilled in 
Jesus ; but we have an advantage over them in 
witnessing the more complete fulfilment of the 
prophecies respecting the wonderful spread of 
his religion. This does not, however, imply that 
those who actually saw the miracles of our Lord 
or of his Apostles, or who lived at the time and 
in the places where these marvellous acts were 
done, had not evidences ofiered to them which 
more than counterbalance those now offered to 
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us* It is, no doubt, because the former evidences 
were more striking, more simple, and more gene- 
rally intelligible and appreciable, that the progress 
of Christianity was so much more rapid at first 
than it has been since. We may see a reason for 
the disparity in the need of more powerful 
evidence for first promulgating and establishing 
the Gospel faith ; but were it otherwise, we should 
have no right to presume that evidence for Chris- 
tian truth must be equally distributed to all 
ages. What is God's wisdom does not always 
coincide with human wisdom. Have we sufficient 
proof for uaf is the iiiiportant question. The 
compensatory adjustment, if there be one, has 
been efiected, not only by a compensatory allot- 
ment of evidence, but also by the improvement 
of mankind generally in those respects which fit 
man to receive the evidence now before them or 
accessible to them. The conditions of proof 
are changed, and so is the world, and the change 
in the one is adapted to the change in the other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MIRACLES, PART II. 

OUR LORD and his Apostles wrought miracles 
for the purpose of proviug that they were 
teachers sent from Grod. 

Their works were beyond the unassisted powers 
of man. Jesus accordingly describes his miracles 
as works which none other man did.^ This is 
perhaps the best description of what is meant by 
a miracle. A miracle cannot be strictly called a 
' violation of the laws of nature,' or something 
' supernatural;' because if we believe that * nature' 
is merely another word to signify that state of 
things and course of events which God has ap- 
pointed, nothing which occurs can strictly be 
called * supernatural,' or a violation of the laws 
of nature. If we use these expressions to de- 
scribe a miracle, we must merely mean that it is 
something out of the present ordinary course of 
nature — something at variance with those laws of 
nature which we have been accustomed to. 

We do not, if we would judge on sound scien- 
tific principles, decide whether facts are true or 
not merely by examining whether they conform 

1 John XV. 24. 
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to the laws of nature which we may happen to 
be acquainted with. But we infer these laws 
from the observation of facts. A curious instance 
of the result of reversing this method of pro- 
ceeding occurred in France. A committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences, with Lavoisier at 
their head, after a grave investigation, pronounced 
the alleged fall of aerolites from the sky to be 
fabulous, although the evidence of all ages and 
of all countries then supported the fdcty which 
seemed to them impossible, and which is now ad- 
mitted by all scientific men, although their 
opinions are divided as to the cause of these 
stones falling from the air. 

The miracles wrought by our Lord and his 
Apostles cannot be accounted for by supposing 
that Jesus was a person who had discovered some 
new natural agent through which any man might 
be enabled to cure diseases by a touch, and per- 
form the other wonderful works which he did — 
in the same way that a newly-discovered medicine 
might enable a man who had the knowledge of 
it, to cure diseases which were previously sup- 
posed to be incurable — because this would soon 
have become known and practised by all. For a 
time such a remedy might perhaps have been kept 
a secret, and thus have induced some to believe 
that he wrought miracles. But so far from 
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acting thus, he imparted his power first to the 
twelve Apostles, and afterwards to seventy others: 
and after his departure his Apostles received the 
power of not only performing mighty works 
themselves, but also of bestowing these gifts on 
all the disciples on whom they laid their hands ; 
as you may see from Acts viii. 14-23 ; xix. 6 ; 
Eom. i. 1 1 ; 1 Cor. xii. 7-1 1 ; Gal. iii. 5, &c. 
There must have been, therefore, in the early 
Church, many hundreds, and probably many 
thousands, performing the same sort of works as 
Jesus and his Apostles. And if, therefore, these 
had been performed by means of any natural 
agent, such as anyone else might use as well as 
they, the art would soon have been universally 
known ; and the works performed by the disciples 
of Jesus would have been commonly performed 
by all men ever after, down to this day. 

The power of working miracles which was pos- 
sessed by the Apostles was a visible proof of that 
departure from the ordinary course of nature 
which is implied by their claim to a commission 
from heaven, which corresponds to the * speci- 
mens,' * experiments,' and other well-attested 
' facts,' which we require of a geologist, minera- 
logist, or chemist, if he asserts his discovery of any 
natural phenomena, especially of any at variance 
with received opinions. In this latter case it 
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would not only be reasonable to require such 
sensible proof, but it would be unreasonable to 
admit the assertion without it; without seeing 
the experiment or specimen ourselves, or satisfy- 
ing ourselves, on the testimony of credible wit- 
nesses, that it had been seen by others. The 
larger number of scientific truths are received as 
such on this latter kind of evidence. 

It would be equally unreasonable to admit the 
claims of any person to inspiration or extraordi- 
nary communion with Grod,^ without the appro- 
priate test — the performance of sensible miracles. 
And it was thus also that the Apostles were them- 
selves assured of the reality of their mission. 



MIRACLES, PART III. 

* But can we of these days really find suflBcient 
proof,' some one may say, ^ and such proof as is 
within the reach of ordinary Christians, for be- 
lieving that miracles really were performed, which 
we never saw, but which are recorded in books, 
as having happened more than 1800 years ago? 
Is it not expecting a great deal of us, to require 
us to believe that there were persons who Used to 

* For the proofs requisite for establishing the inspiration of 
Scripture, see * Hinds on Inspiration/ § ii. p. 26. (Fellowes, 
Ludgate HiU.) 
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cure blindness and other diseases by a touch or a 
word, and raise the dead, and still the raging 
of the sea, and feed the multitude with a few 
loaves ? ' 

Certainly these things are in themselves hard 
to be believed ; and if we were to find in some 
ancient book accounts of some great wonders 
which led to no effects that exist at this day^ and 
had nothing to do with the present state of things 
among us, we might well be excused for doubting 
or disbelieving such accounts ; or, at least, none 
but learned men, who had the ability and the 
opportunity to make full inquiry into the evidence 
for such a book, could fairly be expected to 
trouble themselves about the question. But the 
case of the Christian miracles is not one of this 
kind. They are closely connected with something 
which we do see before us at this day ; namely, 
with the existence of the Christian religion in so 
great a part of the world. A man cannot, indeed, 
be fairly required to believe anything very strange 
and unlikely, except when there is something still 
TRore strange and unlikely on the opposite side. 
Now, that is just the case with respect to the 
Christian miracles ; for, wonderful as the whole 
Grospel history is, the most wonderful thing of 
all is, that a Jewish peasant should have succeeded 
in changing the religion of the world. That he 

D 2 
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should have succeeded in doing this without dis- 
playing any miracles, would have been more 
wonderful than all the miracles that are recorded ; 
and that he should have accomplished all this 
by means of pretended miracles, when none were 
really performed, ^ould be the most incredible of 
all. So that those who are unwilling to believe 
anything that is strange, cannot escape doing so 
by disbelieving the Grospel ; but will have to be- 
lieve something still more strange, if they reject 
the Grospel. 

And it is the same in many other cases, as well 
as in what relates to religion. We are often 
obliged to believe, at any rate, in something that 
is very wonderful, in order to avoid believing 
something else that is still more wonderful. For 
instance, it is well known that in these islands, and 
in several other parts of the world, there are 
great beds of .sea-shells found near the tops of 
hills, sometimes several thousand feet above the 
sea. Now, it is certainly very hard to believe 
that the sea should ever have covered those 
places which now lie far above it. And yet we 
are compelled to believe this ; because we cannot 
think of any other way that is not far more in- 
credible, by which those shells have been deposited 
there. 

And so it is with the Grospel history. We are 
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sure that the Christian religion does now exist, 
and has overspread most of the civilised world ; 
and we know that it was not first introduced and 
propagated (like that of Mahomet) by force of 
arms. To believe that it was received, and made 
its way, without miracles, would be to believe 
something more miraculous (if one may so speak) 
than all the miracles that our books record. 

But some people may say, that the ancient Jews 
and Pagans, who so readily believed in magical 
arts, and the power of demons, must have been very 
weak and credulous mcD ; and that, therefore, they 
may have given credit to tales of miracles without 
making any careful inquiry. Now, there is, indeed, 
no doubt that they were weak and credulous ; but 
this weakness and credulity would never have led 
them to believe what was against their early pre- 
judices, and expectations, and wishes : quite the 
contrary. The more weak and credulous any man 
is, the harder it is to convince him of anything 
that is opposite to his habits of thought and in- 
clination. He will readily receive without proof 
anything that falls in with his prejudices, and 
will be disposed to hold out against any evidence 
that goes against them. 

Now, all the prejudices of the Jews and Pagans 
were against the religion that Jesus and his 
Apostles taught ; and, accordingly, we might have 
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expected that the most credulous of them should 
have done just what our histories tell us they 
did; that is, resolve to reject the religion at any 
rate, and readily satisfy themselves with some 
weak and absurd way of accounting for the 
miracles. But, credulous as they were about 
magic, the enemies of Jesus would never have 
resorted to that pretence if they could have denied 
the facts. They would certainly have been more 
ready to maintain, if possible, that no miracles had 
taken place, than to explain them as performed 
by magic; because this pretence only went to 
make out that Jesus, notwithstanding his 
miracles, might possibly not come from God; 
whereas, if they could have shown that he or 
his Apostles had attempted to deceive people 
by pretended miracles, this would at once have 
held them up to scorn as impostors. 

We read in the Gospel of St. John (chap, ix.) 
that the Jewish rulers narrowly examined into the 
reality of a miracle performed by Jesus, on a man 
that was bom blind. This is exactly what we may 
be sure must have been done in the case of other 
miracles also ; and if the enemies of Jesus could 
have succeeded in detecting and exposing any 
falsehood or trick, they would have been eager to 
do so, because they would have been thus sure to 
overthrow his pretensions at once. 
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It is plain, therefore, that the weakness and 
credulity of the people of those days would be 
very far from disposing them readily to give credit 
to miracles, in favour of a religion that was 
opposed to their prejudices ; and that, on the 
contrary, such persons would be likely, some of 
them obstinately to reject the religion, and others 
only gradually and slowly to receive it, after 
having carefully searched the ancient prophecies, 
and found that these went to confirm it. Now, 
this is just the account that our histories give. 

It appears certain, then, that the unbelieving 
Jews and Pagans of those days did find it impossi- 
ble to throw any doubt on the fact of the miracles 
having really been performed ; because that would 
have enabled them easily to expose Jesus to con- 
tempt as an impostor. Their acknowledging the 
miracles, and attributing them to magic, as the 
unbelieving Jews do to this day, shows that the 
evidence for them, after the strictest scrutiny by 
the most bitter enemies, was perfectly undeniable, 
at the time and place when they were said to be 
performed. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MIRACLES, PART IV. 

THEBE are persons, some of whom you may 
perhaps meet with, who, though they are be- 
lievers in Christianity, yet will not allow that the 
miracles recorded in Scripture are any ground for 
their belief. They are convinced (they will tell 
you) that the Lord Jesus Christ came from Grod, 
because * never man spake like this man.' They 
find the religion so pure and amiable in itself, and 
they feel it so well suited to their wants, and to 
the wants of all mankind, and so full of heavenly 
wisdom and goodness, that they need no other 
proof of its being from heaven; but as for 
miracles, these (they will tell you) are among the 
difficulties to be got over : they believe them as a 
part of the religion, from finding them recorded 
in the Bible, but they would have believed the 
Gospel as easily, or more easily, without them. 
The miracles (they will say) were indeed a proof 
to those who lived at the time, and saw them ; 
but to us of the present day, who only read of 
them, they are a part of our faith, and not a part 
of the evidence of our faith. For it is a greater 
tiial of faith, they say, to believe in such wonder- 
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ful works as Jesus is said to have performed^ than 
to believe that such wise and excellent doctrine 
as he delivered was truly from heaven. 

Now, there is, indeed, much truth in a part of 
what these persons say ; but they do not take a 
clear view of the whole subject of evidence. It is, 
indeed, true that there is, as they observe, great 
weight in the internal evidence (as it is called) of 
Christianity ; that is, the reasons for believing it 
from the character of the religion itself. The 
more you study it^ the more strongly you will 
perceive that it is such a religion as no inan 
would have been likely to invent ; and of all men, 
a Jew, most unlikely. But there are many 
different kinds of evidence for the same truth ; 
and one kind of evidence may the most impress 
one man's mind, and another another's. And, 
among the rest, the Christian miracles certainly 
are a very decisive proof of the truth of Christ's 
religion to anyone who is convinced (as you have 
seen there is reason to be) that they really were 
wrought. Of course, there is more diflSculty for 
us in making out this point, than there was for 
men who lived at the same times and places with 
Jesus and his Apostles ; but when this point has 
been made out, and we do believe the miracles, 
they are no less a proof of the religion to us than 
to those early Christians. 
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It is quite a mistake to suppose that the diflS- 
culty of proving any fact makes that fact, when it 
is proved, a less convincing proof of something 
else. For example — to take an instance formerly 
given — those who live in the neighbourhood of 
the places where great beds of sea-shells are found 
near the tops of hills, and have seen them there 
themselves, are convinced by this, that at some 
time or other those beds must have been under 
the sea. Now, a person who lives at a distance 
from such places has more difficulty than those on 
the spot in making out whether there are any 
such beds of shells. He has to inquire of travellers, 
or of those who have conversed with them, and to 
consult books, and perhaps examine pieces of the 
rock containing some of the shells ; but when 
once he is fully satisfied that there are such beds 
of sea-shells, this is just as good a proof to him as 
to the others that the sea must have formerly 
covered them. 

And so also in respect of the Christian miracles. 
The difficulty we may have in deciding whether 
they were really wrought does not make them 
(when we are convinced that they were wrought) 
a less decisive proof that the Christian religion is 
from Grod. 

As good proofs although it does not aflfect him 
so powerfully. Why it should be so is obvious. 
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What we argue out, we have learnt to believe by 
a bare exercise of the intellect ; what we have 
seen, or what is personally known to us, is im- 
pressed on our senses ; our feelings as well as our 
understanding cooperating to produce the convic- 
tion. We may be as sure that A murdered B, 
from evidence adduced at his trial and reported 
in the newspapers, as if we had witnessed the 
deed ; but the impression — the impress of conmc^ 
tion — would not be the same. So he who reads 
this little book may satisfy himself that Chris- 
tianity is true as conclusively and certainly as if 
he had been one of our Lord's Apostles ; but, as 
human nature is constituted, the impression will 
not be the same. It is the more important to be 
aware of this, because the inquirer, becoming 
conscious of the difference, may be led to attribute 
it to some defect of logical proof, which is not the 
case. 

But as for the difficulty of believing in anything 
so strange and wonderful as those miracles, you 
should remember that every difficulty (as was 
observed before) should be weighed against that 
on the opposite side. Now, the difficulty of 
believing the miracles recorded in our sacred 
books is much less than the opposite difficulty of 
believing that the Christian religion was estab- 
lished without miracles. That a Jewish peasant 
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should have overthrown the religion of the 
civilised world without the aid of any miracles, is 
far more miraculous, — at least, more incredible, — 
than anything that our books relate ; and it will 
appear still more incredible, if you remember that 
this wonderful change was brought about hy 
means of an appeal to miracles. Jesus and 
his Apostles did certainly profess to display 
miraculous powers in proof of their being sent 
from Grod : and this would have been the greatest 
hindrance to their propagating a new religion, if 
they had really possessed no such powers, because 
this pretence would have laid them open to detec- 
tion and ridicule. 

But there is a distinction between our religion 

« 

and all others, which is often overlooked. Almost 
all religions have some miraculous pretensions 
connected with them; that is, miracles are re- 
corded to have been wrought in support of some 
Pagan religion, among people who already 
believed it. But you will not find that any 
religion except ours was ever introduced^ — and 
introduced among enemies, — by miraculous pre- 
tensions. Ours is the only faith that ever was 
FOUNDED on an appeal to the evidence of miracles. 
And we have every reason to believe that no such 
attempt ever did or could succeed, if the mira- 
cles were not really performed. The difficulty. 
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therefore, of believing that the Christian religion 
was propagated by means of miracles, is nothing 
in comparison to the difficulty of believing that it 
could have been propagated without any. 

Indeed, we have every reason to believe that 
many inore miracles must have been performed 
than are particularly related. Several particular 
cases of our Lord's miracles were described ; but 
besides these, we are told, in various places, of 
great multitudes of sick people being brought to 
him, and that 'He healed them all.' (Matt. xii. 
15 ; xix. 2.) So, also, besides particular miracles 
related as done by the Apostles (Acts ii. 43 ; iii. 7 ; 
ix. 33; xiii. 11; xiv. 8; xxviii. 9), we are told, 
generally, of their not only performing many 
miracles (Acts viii. 6 ; xix. 11), but also bestow- 
ing miraculous powers on great numbers of dis- 
ciples. (Acts vi. 5, 8 ; x. 44-46 ; xix. 6.) And we 
find St. Paul, in one of his Epistles, speaking 
of it as a thing familiarly known, that miracles 
were the signs of an Apostle.^ And in all these 
books, we find miracles not boastfully dwelt on, 
or described as something unusual, but alluded 
to as familiarly known to the persons to whom 
the books were familiarly addressed ; that is, to 
the Christians of those days. 

But besides the accounts given in the Christian 

» 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
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Scriptures, we might be sure, from the very nature 
of the case, that the Apostles could never have 
even gained a hearing^ at least among the Gen- 
tiles, if they had not displayed some extraordinary 
and supernatural power. Fancy a few poor Jewish 
fishermen, tentmakers, and peasants, going into 
one of the great Roman or Grrecian cities, whose 
inhabitants were proud of the splendid temples 
and beautiful images of their gods, which had 
been worshipped time out of mind. They were 
proud, too, of their schools of philosophy, where 
those reputed the wise men among them dis- 
coursed on the most curious and sublime subjects 
to the youth of the noblest families; and then 
fancy these Jewish strangers telling them to cast 
away their images as an abominable folly, — to 
renounce the religion of their ancestors, — to 
reject with scorn the instructiojis of their philoso- 
phers, — and to receive instead, as a messenger 
from heaven, a Jew of humble station, who had 
been put to the most shameful death. How do 
vou think men would. have been received, who 
should have made such an attempt as this, with 
merely such weak human means as preaching? 
You cannot doubt that all men would have 
scorned them, and ridiculed or pitied them as 
madmen. 

As for the wisdom, and purity, and sublimity 
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of the religion of the Gospel, this might have 
gained them some attention, — not, indeed, among 
the mass of the people, who were too gross to 
reUsh or perceive this purity and wisdom,— but 
among a very few of the better sort, if once they 
could be brought to listen to the description of 
the religion. And this, perhaps, they might liave 
done, if it had been taught by some Greek or 
Eoman philosophers famous for knowledge and 
wisdom. But the Gospel was preached by men 
of a nation which the Greeks and Eomans looked 
down upon as barbarian; and whose religion, 
especially, they scorned and detested for being so 
different from their own. And not only did the 
Apostles belong to this despised nation, but they 
were the outcasts of that very nation ; being re- 
jected and abhorred by the chief part of their 
Jewish brethren. 

If, therefore, they had come among the Gen- 
tiles teaching the most sublime religious doctrine, 
and trusting merely to the excellence of what they 
taught, it is impossible they should have even 
had a hearing. It is not enough to say, that no 
one would have believed them ; but no one would 
even have listened to them, if they had not first 
roused men's serious attention by working (as we 
are told they did) remarkable [special] miracles. 
(Acts xix. 11.) 
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Afterwards, when the Gospel had spread so as 
to excite general attention, "many men would be 
likely to listen to the preaching of it even by 
persons who did not pretend to miraculous power, 
but who merely bore witness to the miracles they 
, had seen; giving proof, at the same time, that 
they were not false mtnesses, by their firmness in 
facing persecution. And this was certainly a good 
ground for believing their testimony. For though 
men may be mistaken as to the opinions which 
they sincerely hold, they could not be mistaken 
as to such facta as the Christian miracles of which 
they professed themselves eye-witnesses; as the 
Apostles, for instance, were of their Master's 
resurrection. And it is not to be conceived that 
men would expose themselves to dangers, and 
tortures, and death, in attesting false stories, 
which they must have known to be false. If 
there had been any well-contrived imposture in 
respect of pretended miracles, it is impossible but 
that some persons, at least, out of the many hun- 
dreds brought forward as eye-witnesses, would 
have been induced by threats, tortures, or bribes, 
to betray the imposture. 

There were many, therefore, who received the 
Gospel, — and with good reason, — on such testi- 
mony as this, as soon as they could be brought to 
listen to and examine it. l^ut, in the first instance. 
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the Apostles could not have brought any, of the 
Grentiles at least, to listen to them, if they had 
not begun by working evident miracles them- 
selves. A handful of Jewish strangers, of humble 
rank, would never have obtained a hearing among 
the most powerful, and most civilised, and 
proudest nations of the world, if they had not at 
first roused their attention by the display of some 
extraordinary powers. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WONDERS AND SIGNS. 

IT is plain, for the reasons which have been put 
before you, that the Apostles must have 
roused men's attention, and gained themselves a 
hearing, by performing — as our books tell us 
they did — many wonderful works. And these 
works, as well as those of Jesus, which they re- 
lated, must have been such as to admit of no mis- 
take, either about the facts, or about their being 
really supernatural. Else, surrounded as they 
were by enemies, and with men's prejudices op- 
posed to them, it seems impossible they could 
have been believed, or even attended to. If, for 

E 
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instance, there were a report of some sick men 
having been miraculously cured by them, but 
such a report as to leave a doubt either as to the 
fdct of the cure having taken place, or as to the 
manner of the cure — that is, whether the men 
might not have recovered by natural means — ^any 
such doubt would have been enough to shut men's 
ears against them. 

And besides this, it was necessary that the 
miracles should be both so numerous and so 
various in kind, as to exceed the powers generally 
supposed to belong to magicians. For most per- 
sons seem to have thought that a magician might, 
through the aid of demons, be enabled to perform 
some miracles, and not others of a different kind. 
We find it related, accordingly, that Jesus not 
only healed the lame, and blind, and sick, some 
present and some absent, grown pei^sons and 
children, but also raised the dead, fed a multitude 
with a few loaves, stilled the waves and winds at 
his bidding, blasted a tree at his word, changed 
water into wine, &c. And this seems to have 
been no more than a necessary condescension to 
the weakness of men's minds in those days. They 
did not at once conclude that he must be a true 
prophet from his working one miracle ; but said, 
*When [the] Christ cometh, will he do Tnore 
miracles than these which this man hath done ? 
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(John vii. 31.) So, also, Nicodemus says, — not 
' No man can do any miracles,' but, — * No man 
can do these miracles which thou doest, except 
Grod be with him.' (John iii. 2.) And the dis- 
ciples, who had witnessed so many miraculous 
cures, were astonished, we are told, at finding that 
Jesus had a command over the storm: *What 
manner of man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him?' (Matt viii. 27.) 

And we find the same variety also in the mi- 
raculous gifts possessed by the Apostles, and 
bestowed by them on other Christians (as you 
may see in 1 Cor. xii. and elsewhere). You should 
observe, Ixx), that it would not have satisfied men's 
minds merely to see some extraordinary occur- 
rence, unless it were also something plainly done 
by the Apostles, as a aign^ testifying that they 
were Divine messengers. It would have been im- 
possible for them, in the midst of adversaries, to 
take advantage of some remarkable event, calUng 
it a miracle, and to explain it so as to favour 
their own pretensions. 

This has often been done, indeed, in support 
of some religion, or some doctrine, which men 
already believe, or are inclined to believe. The 
Pagans were, many of them, ready enough to 
attribute anything wonderful to a miraculous in- 
terference of Jupiter or some of their other gods. 

e2 
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And so, also, Mabomet easily persuaded his fol- 
lowers that some of his victories were miraculous, 
and that God sent angels to fight for him. He 
was a great warrior, and his followers being full 
of enthusiasm, and eager for conquest, glory, and 
plunder, often defeated a very superior force of 
their enemies, and gained victories which may 
be rightly called wonderful: though not more 
wonderful than several which have been gained 
by others. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Mahomet should easily have persuaded them that 
their victories were miraculous, and were a proof 

that Grod was on their side. 

« 

In all times, indeed, men are to be found who 
<:all any extraordinary event miraculous, and in- 
terpret it so as to favour their own views and 
prejudices. If a man's life is preserved from ship- 
wreck, or any other danger, in a remarkable 
manner, many people speak of it as a miraculous 
escape. Or, if a man loses his life in a remark- 
able manner, or a plot is discovered by some 
curious train of circumstances, or, in short, if any 
extraordinary event takes place, there are persons 
who at once call it a miraculous interference, and 
a sign of the Divine favour or displeasure towards 
some of the parties concerned. 

And you may often find men of opposite 
opinions putting opposite interpretations on the 
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same event. This was the case when that curious 
meteor, called the * Northern Lights/ was first 
observed in England, which was about the begin- 
ning of the last century ; for it is a very curious 
fact, that though it has often been seen since 
(particularly in 1836 and 1837), it is not re- 
corded ever to have been seen in 1;he British 
Islands before that time. On its first appearing, 
people were greatly astonished and alarmed at 
an appearance which seemed out of the co.urse of 
nature ; and many declared that it was a super- 
natural sign, and that it portended such and such 
events ; each giving a different interpretation, 
according to his own particular prejudices. But 
people of sense saw that it was no sign at all; 
because there was no one who had either any 
authority tor declare, or any power to know, what 
it was a sign of. 

But it is very rash to pronounce in this manner 
as to any remarkable event that occurs. And it 
is not only rash, but uncharitable also, to pro- 
nounce that sudden death, or any extraordinary 
affliction that befalls anyone, is a miraculous 
Divine judgment upon him. That is what the 
people of Melita did in respect of St. Paul, when 
they saw the viper fasten on his hand, and con- 
cluded that he must be a murderer pursued by 
the Divine vengeance. (Acts xxviii. 3, 4.) This 
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uncharitable rashness is censured by our Lord in 
Luke xiii. 2, 3. The people of Melita were 
ignorant Pagans : but we of these days ought to 
know better. You may easily perceive, on re- 
flection, that a mere wonderful occurrence, of 
itself, proves nothing; but when a man does 
something that is beyond human power to do, or 
foretells something beyond human foresight, and 
makes this a testimony of his coming from God, 
it is then, and then only, that he is properly said 
to offer a miraculous proof. And, accordingly, 
the works performed by Jesus and his Apostles are 
called in Scripture (as they really were), not 
merely Mvracles (that is, wonders), but Signs 
(that is, miraculous evidence.) (Mark xvi. 20.) 

For instance, that a violent storm should sud- 
denly cease, and be succeeded by a complete 
calm, is something extraordinary; but of itself 
proves nothing. But when the disciples heard 
Jesus give his command, and rebuke the wind 
and waves, which immediately became still, they 
justly regarded this as a s'lgn that God was with 
him. (Matt viii. 26.) So, also, that a person 
seemingly dead should suddenly revive and rise 
up, is indeed a wonderful event ; but, of itself, is 
merely a wonder. But when the Lord Jesus told 
the child of Jairus (Luke viii. 54), and the 
widow's son of Nain (Luke vii. 14), to rise up. 
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and each of them did so at his word, these be- 
came proofs of his Divine mission. These were 
among the works which, as he said, bore witness 
of him.* Again, if any one who is opposing some 
particular religious sect or system, should sud- 
denly lose his eyesight, it would be very pre- 
sumptuous to pronounce at once that he was 
struck blind as a Divine judgment. But when 
St. Paul rebuked Elymas, and declared that the 
hand of the Lord was upon him, and that he 
should become blind, and immediately a darkness 
did fall upon him (Acts xiii. 10, 11), the Boman 
governor justly regarded this as a sign, and 
believed accordingly in what Paul was teaching. 

Anything wonderful, in short, is then, and then 
only, a miraculous sign, when some one "performs 
or foretells it, in a manner surpassing human 
power, so as to make it attest the truth of what 
he says. And this may fairly be required of any 
one professing to be a messenger from heaven. 
For if a stranger were to come to you, professing 
to bring a message from some friend of yours, 
you would naturally expect him to show you that 
friend's handwriting, or some other such token, to 
prove that he really was so sent. And so, also, 
when a man comes to this country as an ambas- 
sador from some other country, he is required 

^ John X. 25. 
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first to produce his ^ credentials^^ as they are 
called ; that is, papers, which prove that he is no 
impostor, but is really commissioned as an am- 
bassador. And it is equally right that men pro- 
fessing to bring a message immediately from God, 
should be required to show what may be called 
their * credentials ;' that is, such miraculous powers 
as God alone could have bestowed, as a sign or 
token, to prove the reality of their Divine com- 
mission. 

But credulous and superstitious people often 
overlook this rule ; and are ready to interpret as 
a miraculous sign any remarkable occurrence, — 
such as a victory, or a famine, or a thunder-storm, 
or a sudden recovery from sickness, or the like 
— when these are so explaioed as to favour, or at 
least»not oppose their prejudices, and the religious 
belief they are already inclined to. But the 
Apostles found no such prejudices in their favour. 
They would never have been allowed to explain in 
their own way anything strange that might hap- 
pen. On the contrary, all the superstitious credu- 
lity of the people was opposed to them. And 
instead of men being ready to cry * Miracle ' when 
anything extraordinary occurred, and to interpret 
it in favour of Christianity, the Apostles found the 
most credulous men disposed rather to attribute 
the Christian miracles to magic. 
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In order to gain converts, therefore, or even to 
obtain a bearing, tbey must bave sbown (as our 
books tell us tbey did) many migbty works, evi- 
dently performed by tbem, as tbe * Signs of an 
Apostle.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

SUMMARY OF EVIDENCES. 

TTTE sball bave seen, by tbis time, wbat a mis- 
'* take it is to suppose, tbat ordinary 
Cbristians cannot be taugbt to understand tbe 
evidence for tbeir religion, but must be content 
to take it for granted, as the Pagans do theirs, 
because they have been brought up in it. There 
are, indeed, many who do so, but that is because, 
when they speak of * the evidences of Christianity,' 
tbey mean all the evidences. And, certainly, to 
be well acquainted with all of these would be 
enough to occupy the whole life of a studious 
man, even though he should devote himself en- 
tirely to that study. Indeed, to go through all 
the books that have been written on the subject, 
and to examine and thoroughly master all the 
arguments on both sides that have ever been 
brought forward, would be more than any one man 
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could accomplish, even if lie had nothing else to 
do. But there are many things which we may 
have very good reasons for believing, though we 
may not know a tenth part of the proofs of them 
that have been or might be produced. For in- 
stance, we may have good grounds for believing 
that there is such a city as Eome, and that it was 
formerly the capital of a mighty empire, of which 
Britain was one of the provinces. But all the 
evidence that might be brought forward in proof 
of this would be enough to occupy a learned 
man for many years, if he were to examine it 
thoroughly. It is sufficient in any case, if we 
have enough of evidence to warrant our belief; 
even though there should be much more evidence 
of the same thing besides, which we have not 
examined. Although, therefore, the generality of 
Christians cannot be expected to know the whole, 
or near the whole, of the proofs of their religion, 
that is no reason against their seeking and 
obtaining proofs enough to convince a reasonable 
mind. 

Even that small portion of the evidences you 
have now been learning, is perhaps more than 
sufficient for this purpose ; though it is but a 
part even of what you may hereafter be able to 
understand. 

It is certain that Christianity now exists, and 
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that Jesus Christ is acknowledged as Lord and 
Master (in words, at least) among all the most 
civilised people of the world. It is certain, too, 
that this cannot have been always the case ; but 
that Christianity must have been introduced, by 
some means or other, among the Jews and Pagans, 
who must have had some reasons that appeared to 
them very strong to induce them to change the 
religions they had been brought up in. 

You know, also, that this great revolution in 
the religion of the world was begun by a person 
of humble rank, in one of the least powerful and 
least esteemed of the ancient nations. It was not 
a mighty warrior, or a rich and powerful prince, 
or a learned philosopher, but a Jewish peasant, 
that brought about this wonderful change. And 
you are sure, accordingly, that no one, whether 
friend or enemy, can reasonably doubt that Jesus 
of Nazareth is, merely by his influence on the 
affairs of the world, the most extraordinary and 
most important personage that ever appeared. 

Again, you have seen that there is good reason 
to be certain that Jesus and his Apostles pro- 
pagated their religion by an appeal to miracles ; 
that is, that they professed to perform works 
beyond human power, as a sign of their being 
messengers from God. And no one has been able 
to point out any other way in which they did or 
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coald introduce the reli0:ioii. Xor can we con- 
ceive how a few Jewish peasants, without power, 
or wealth, or learning, or popular prejudice on 
their side, could ha^e been, at first, either believed 
or listened to, if they had not begun by appealing 
to the testimony of miraculous signs. Now, this 
would have been no help, but a hindrance to their 
preaching, if their pretensions to supernatural 
powers had not been true ; because, surrounded 
as they were by adversaries, and men prejudiced 
against them, any attempt at imposture would 
have been detected, and would have exposed them 
to general scorn. And, accordingly, it does not 
appear that any of the Pagan religions, — in short, 
any religion except ours — ever was first introduced 
and established among adversaries by an appeal to 
the evidence of miracles. 

We have good grounds for believing, therefore, 
that the people of those times, even the enemies 
of Christianity, found it impossible to deny the 
fact of the miracles being wrought (see Acts iv. 16), 
and thence were driven to account for them as the 
work of evil spirits. And this we find recorded, 
not only in the writings of Christian authors, 
but also in those of Jewish and Pagan ad- 
versaries. 

We find accounts, too, in the works of Pagan 
writers, as well as in the New Testament, of the 
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severe persecutions which great numbers of the 
early Christians had to encounter. And this fur- 
nishes a proof of their sincerely believing, not only 
the truth of their religion, but also the miracles 
which many of them professed to have seen, and 
in which they could not have been mistaken. For, 
if these miracles had been impostures, it is in- 
credible that such numbers of men should have 
exposed themselves to dangers and hardships to 
attest the truth of them, without anyone being 
induced by suffering (and this, though some of 
them were driven to renounce Christianity) to be- 
tray the imposture. 

That the works of these writers have really 
come down to us, and that the general sense of 
them is given in our translations, you have good 
reason to be convinced, even without understand- 
ing the original languages, or examining ancient 
manuscripts. You need not take the word of a 
scholar for this, or feel such full confidence in 
the honesty of any two or three learned men, as 
to trust that they would not deceive you in any- 
thing, and to believe on their authority. There 
is, and has been, so great a number of learned 
men in various countries and ages, some opposed 
to Christianity, and others. Christians of different 
sects opposed to each other, that they never could 
have agreed in forging a book, or putting forth 
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a false translation. On the contrary, any sup- 
posed mistake or fraud of any one of them, the 
rest are ready to expose. So that there is no 
reasonable doubt as to anything in which they all 
agree. 

And this, you have seen, is the same sort of 
evidence on which most men believe that the 
earth is round — that there is such a city as Eome 
— and many other things which they have not 
themselves seen, but which rest on the un- 
contradicted testimony of many independent 
witnesses. 

You have seen also, that in respect of the books 
of the Old Testament there is this very remark- 
able circumstance, that they are preserved with 
the utmost care and reverence by the Jews, who 
reject Jesus Christ, although these books contain 
what appear to Christians most remarkable pro- 
phecies of him. 

And it was pointed out to you, that there are 
many parts of these prophecies of which we see 
the fulfilment before us, though the early Chris- 
tians did not ; namely, that a religion should arise 
among the Jews, which should have a wide spread 
among the Gentiles, but yet that it should be a 
new religion, not the same as taught by Moses ; 
and that this religion should spring, not from the 
whole nation, but from one individual of that 
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nation, and he a person despised^ rejected, and 
persecuted, even to death, by his own people. 

All this, which is so unlike what anyone would 
have foretold from mere guess, and which we see 
actually come to pass, is prophesied in books 
which enemies of Christianity (the unbelieving 
Jews of this day) reverence as divinely inspired. 

Now, if you reflect attentively on all these 
heads of evidence which you have been learning, 
and of which this short summary has just been 
put before you, you will perceive that even a por- 
tion of it might be . fairly considered as a strong 
reason to be given of the hope that is in you ; 
but that, when you take the whole of it together^ 
it is suflBcient to satisfy any reasonable mind ; for, 
to believe that so many marks of truth should be 
brought together by chance, or by TnarCa contriv- 
ance, in favour of a false story — to believe this, 
I say, would be much greater credulity than to 
believe that the Gospel really was from God. 

These marks of truth, you should observe, are 
(as has been said) a vast deal stronger when taken 
together, and confirming each other. For each of 
the separate proofs may be regarded as a distinct 
witness. And when several independent wit- 
nesses give the same evidence, their agreement 
may prove the matter completely, even when no 
one of those witnesses is, by himself, deserving 
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of confidence. Suppose, for instance, that one 
out of several men — none of them much to be 
relied on — gives a particular account of some 
transaction which he professes to have seen : you 
may think it not unlikely that he may have in- 
vented the story, or have dreamed it ; but then, 
if his account is confirmed by another, and 
another, of these men, who, you are sure, could 
have no communication with the first, you then 
conclude that it must be true ; because they could 
not have chanced, all of them, to invent the same 
story or to have the same dream. And so it is 
when, you have a number of different marks of 
truth meeting together, as they do in the Gospel 
history. Even if each of these, taken separately, 
Iiad much less force than it actually has, it would 
be infinitely unlikely that they should all happen 
to be found united in a false story. 

These arguments, however, have been laid be- 
fore you very briefly ; and hereafter, if you will 
study them at leisure and dwell upon them more 
fully, in your own mind, and in conversation with 
others, you will see the force of them still more 
and more. 

But though these arguments are enough to 
satisfy us that an ordinary Christian, who does 
not pretend to be a learned man, may yet believe 
in his religion on better grounds than the Pagans 
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have for believing theirs, there are many other 
arguments besides, some of which are quite with- 
in the reach of the unlearned. In particular, what 
is called the internal evidence of Christianity — 
that is, the proof drawn from the character of the 
religion itself, and of the Christian Scriptures — is 
a kind of evidence which we shall find more and 
more satisfactory the more we reflect on and study 
the subject, if we endeavour, at the same time, 
sincerely to act up to the knowledge we acquire, 
and to be the better for it in our life. 



CHAPTER X. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES, PART I. 

IF the Christian religion was not from God, it 
must have been from man. It must have been 
a 'cunningly devised fable' of artful impostors, or 
else a dream of crazy enthusiasts, or some mix- 
ture of these two, if it was not really what it pro- 
fessed to be — a Divine revelation. 

To examine, then, the internal evidence^ is to 
inquire which of these is the most likely suppo- 
sition, looking to the character of the Gospel 
itself : to consider whether the religion itself, and 
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the Christian Scriptures, seem more likely to have 
proceeded from the God of truth, or from mere 
men, who were either designing impostors or wild 
enthusiasts. 

. Now, it may be said that we are very imper- 
fect judges of the question what is likely to have 
come from God, since we have such a faint and 
imperfect knowledge of him ; so that we cannot 
decide with any confidence what we ought to ecc- 
pect in a Divine revelation. This is very true. 
But you should remember that the question is not 
whether Christianity seems to us likely, in itself^ 
to have come from God, and is just such as we 
should have expected a Divine revelation to be : 
but whether it is more likely to have come from 
God, or from man. For we know that the reli- 
gion does exist ; and therefore we have to con- 
sider not merely whether it is like what might be 
looked for in a true revelation from God, but also, 
whether it is unlike what might be looked for in 
the work of human impostors or enthusiasts. 

Now, this is a question of which we are able to 
judge ; because we have, or may acquire, such a 
knowledge of huTnan nature as to decide, on good 
grounds, what is likely to have proceeded from 
man's device. And the more we learn of man- 
kind, and of the works of various writers ; and 
again, the more we study the Christian religion, 
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the more we shall see how difierent it is from any 
religion that mere men (and particularly Jews) 
would have been likely to contrive. 

You should remember, that if the books of the 
New Testament, which contain accounts of so 
many wonderful occurrences, were really pub- 
lished near the very time when these occurrences 
were said to have taken place, the accounts in 
these books must be, substantially, true ; because 
any material falsity would have been immediately 
exposed by the adversaries of Christianity. And 
if, on the other hand, these books had been forged 
a hundred or two hundred years lat^r, and had 
been falsely attributed to the authors whose names 
they bear, we cannot doubt that some at least of 
those books would have been attributed to the 
great Founder of the religion himself. 

And, moreover, on that supposition — that is, 
supposing the books to have been composed at a 
later period than that of the Apostles — we should 
undoubtedly have found in them the title of 
Christians applied to the believers in Jesus by 
themselves. For that title has been so applied, 
in every age down to this day, by all Christian 
writers since the times of the Apostles. And 
therefore there can be no doubt that any writer 
in the second or third or fourth century, who was 
composing pretended gospels and epistles, wou^'*' 

f2 
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have continually called Christians by that very 
name which he and all his neighbours had been 
accustomed so to employ. 

But in all the books of the New Testament we 
do not once find the title of Christians applied by 
themselves to one another. The word occurs but 
three times in the New Testament: in the 11th 
chapter of Acts, in the 26th chapter of Acts, and 
in the 1st Epistle of Peter, chapter 4 : and in no 
one of these places is it thus employed. It is 
mentioned as a name first given to the disciples 
at Antioch, in Syria ; doubtless by the Somans, 
as the word is of Latin formation. King Agrippa 
again uses the word in speaking to Paul; and 
the Apostle Peter introduces the word as denot- 
ing what was accounted a crime by the Heathen 
rulers. * If any man,' says he, ^ suflfer for being 
a Christian, let him not be ashamed.' 

But addressing the Christians themselves, the 
Apostles never called them by that name, but 
* believers ' [or ^faithful '], * elect ' [or * chosen '], 
^saints ' [or 'holy^ — ^that is, set apart and dedi- 
cated to Grod's service], ' brethren,^ &c. 

The reason why the Apostles always used these 
names in preference to the new name of Chris- 
tians, probably was, in order to point out that 
Christianity was not so much a new religion, as a 
continuation and fulfilment of the old, and a 
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completion of God's oHgimaZ design; and that 
all believers, whether Jews or Gentiles, were ad- 
mitted to the same privileges — only much en- 
larged — which had belonged to God's people 
Israel. Now, the Israelites are continually called 
in the Old Testament ^Brethren,' 'a Holy People' 
[or ^Saints'], God's ^Chosen [or "Elect "] People,' 
&c. And hence it was, no doubt, that the Apos- 
tles chose to confine themselves to those titles. 

After their time, when Jerusalem and its tem- 
ple had been destroyed, and the admission of 
Gentiles into the number of God's people ceased 
to appear an3rthing strange — ^the Church consist- 
ing chiefly of Gentiles — then Christians naturally 
adopted among themselves the title which had 
long been in common use among the rest of the 
world. 

But whatever was the cause of the earliest 
Christians abstaining from the use of that title, 
the fact that they did so abstain is clear. 

Here, therefore, you have a decisive internal 
PROOF of the antiquity of our sacred books. Had 
they heeji composed at a later period than that 
of the Apostles, we should have found in them 
the disciples continually addressed by the name 
of Christians ; which is, in fact, never once so 
used. 

Again, it is certain that at the time when Jesus 
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appeared, the Jews were earnestly expecting a 
Christ or Messiah—that is, an anointed Deliverer 
— who should be a mighty prince, and free them 
from subjection to the Eomans, and make them a 
powerful nation, ruling over all the Gentiles. 
And this is what is still expected by the Jews at 
this day. Now, if Jesus and his Apostles had 
been enthusiasts, or impostors, or a mixture of the 
two, they would most likely have conformed to 
the prevailing expectations of the people. They 
would have been likely to give out that the \ king- 
dom of heaven ' which was ^ at hand ' was a glo- 
rious worldly empire, such as the Jews had fixed 
their hopes on, instead of a * kingdom not of this 
world,' which was what they did preach. And we 
know that the several pretended Christs who ap- 
peared a little before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and even after it, did profess, each, to come as a 
temporal deliverer and conqueror, agreeably to 
the prevailing notions. Jesus and his disciples, 
on the contrary, not only proclaimed no temporal 
kingdom, but did not even promise any worldly 
success and prosperity to their followers ; but told 
them, that in the world they should have tribu- 
lation.' (John xvi. 33.) And this is the more 
remarkable because the Jews had been always 
brought up in the notion that worldly prosperity 
was a sign of God's favour; such being the 
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rewards promised in the Mosaic law. The hardships 
and afflictions, therefore, in this life, which men 
were told they must make up their minds to, if 
they became Christians, were not only dishearten- 
ing, but also likely to raise a prejudice in their 
minds against Jesus and his disciples, as if they 
could not bC' really favoured by God ; according 
to the prophecy of Isaiah (liii. 4), we did esteem 
him stricken, smitten of God^ and afflicted. All 
this, therefore, is what either impostors or enthu- 
siasts, of any nation, but especially of the Jewish 
nation, would have been very unlikely to teach. 

Again, if the Apostles had been designing men, 
willing to flatter the prejudices of the Jews, for 
the sake of making converts, but yet afraid of 
proclaiming Christ as a temporal king and de- 
liverer, for fear of provoking the Eomans, they 
would at least have taught that the Jews were to 
have a spiritual superiority ; that is, that they 
were still to be God's peculiar people in a religious 
point of view. They would have taught that 
Jerusalem was still to be the Holy City, and that 
all men were to come thither to worship and offer 
sacrifices in the Temple, and were to observe all 
the law of Moses, in order to obtain God's favour. 
This would have been the most acceptable doc- 
trine to the Jews : and what the Apostles, being 
themselves Jews, would hardly have failed to 
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teacby if the Gospel had been a scheme of their 
devising. And accordingly we learn from the 
Acts^ and from several of St. Paul's Epistles 
(especially that to the Cralatians), that many of 
the Jewish converts did labour to bring the 
Gentile Christians to the observance of the 
Mosaic law. But the Apostles never would admit 
this doctrine ; but taught that the Gentile Chris- 
tians were not to take upon them the yoke of the 
Jewish law, and were perfectly on a level with 
their Jewish brethren ; and that under the Gos- 
pel, Jerusalem and its temple had no particular 
sanctity. 

Now, all this is just the opposite of what might 
have been expected of impostors or enthusiasts, 
preaching a religion of their own fancy or con- 
trivance. 

It is true, indeed, that to have given this pre- 
eminence to the Jews, and their city and temple,' 
though it would have been flattering to Jewish 
prejudices, and might have been likely to allure 
converts of that nation, would not have been so 
acceptable to the Gentiles as a, religion which 
should have put them on an equal footing with 
the Jews, But if the Gospel had been artfully 
framed to gratify and allure the Gentiles, it 
would at least have had one ordinance, which 
would have been acceptable to Jews and Gentiles 
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alike ; namely^ Uvr slaying of beasts in sacrifice. 
In this point the Jewish and all the different 
Pagan religions agreed. Sheep and oxen were 
slain as the burnt offerings on the altar both of 
Jehovah and the heathen gods. Indeed, it is a 
kind of worship so suitable to men's notions, that 
it was revived several ages after by the Mahome- 
tans, who have a sacrifice of a camel on certain 
festivals, as an ordinance of their religion. But 
at the time when Christianity first arose, neither 
Jew nor Pagan had ever heard of, or conceived 
such a thing as, a religion in which no animals 
were sacrificed. They had always been so accus- 
tomed to these offerings, that they most likely 
regarded them as essential to every religion, and 
were astonished and shocked at finding that the 
Christian religion was without them. And it is 
incredible that Christianity should have been 
without them, if it had been a religion invented 
by men. It would never have entered into the 
minds of its authors to make it an exception to 
all the religions that existed, or that they had 
ever heard of; and that, too, in a point which 
would be likely to shock all men's feelings and 
prejudices. 

The whole character, indeed, of the Christian 
religion differs so widely, in many particulars, 
both from the Jewish and from all the other 
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religions which had ever existed in the world, 
that one cannot conceive how any men could, of 
themselves, have thought of any such system; 
much less thought of it as likely to be well 
received. And the same may be said of the 
character of Jesus himself, as drawn by the 
Evangelists. It is quite unlike all that had ever 
before appeared, or been described, or imagined. 

Another point to be observed is this : that mere 
men seeking to propagate their religion in what- 
ever way they may think best, would naturally 
have been so eager to make converts that they 
would not have insisted very much on a strict 
moral life in those who did but show great zeal 
in their Master's cause ; but would have allowed 
active services to their party to make amends for 
some neglect of other duties. Mahomet accord- 
ingly declared that the highest place in the 
Divine favour belonged to those who fought 
bravely in his cause. And in almost all sects and 
parties you may see the same disposition in men 
to reckon zeal in their cause as a virtue so great 
that it will excuse many and considerable faults 
in private life. 

This mode of judging, which is so natural to 
man, is just the opposite of what we find in Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles. They not only taught 
their followers to be pure and upright [righteous]. 
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and kind and humble, but taught them also that 
nothing they could say or do in the cause of 
the Christian faith could make up for the want of 
these Christian virtues, or would be at all accepted 
by their Master. He not only compares a man 
who should hear his precepts without acting 
upon them to one who built a house on the sand, 
and reproaches those who called him Lord I Lord! 
and did not the things which he said (Matt* vii. 
26 ; Luke vi. 46), but he also declares that those 
who had preached in his name, and in his name 
even done many wonderful works, should be dis- 
owned and rejected by him, if they were workers 
of iniquity. (Matt. vii. 22, 23.) And the Apos- 
tles in like manner taught their converts that 
their professing the Christian faith was a reason 
for requiring, not the less, but the more, strictness 
of morals from them (1 Cor. v. 11); and that 
even the miraculous powers bestowed on them 
were' worthless, if they had not that charity 
which is humble, gentle, patient, and self-denying. 
(1 Cor. xiii.) 

All this is what we might have expected from 
teachers sent from God. And experience shows 
how diflFerent it is from what might have been 
expected of mere human teachers, acting ac- 
cording to their own judgment and their natural 
feelings. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

IKTEHNAL EYIDENGES, PABT II. 

YOU may observe, again, that the hind of 
moral duty which Jesus and his Apostles 
taught, was not what was the most likely to gain 
them popularity with their hearers. The Jews 
had a great deal of national pride in being Crod's 
holy and peculiar people; they looked on the 
Gentiles as unclean and outcasts, and had a par- 
ticular hatred and contempt for the Samaritans. 
The Romans, again, were no less proud of their 
military glory and political power; and the 
Greeks of their superior wisdom and refinement. 
And all were zealous for the glory, and greatness, 
and superiority, each of his own country. It 
was not acceptable to any of these to be taught 
to love their enemies — to return good for evil — 
to be humble and forgiving — ^patient under per- 
secution — gentle and kind to all men ; and lastly, 
to consider men of every race, and of every 
station, cu9 on a level in respect of the Gospel 
promises ; and that in God's sight there was to 
bo * neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.' (Col. iii. 11.) Moreover, party 
spirit ran very high among the Jews ; especially 
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between the sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
Now, an enthusiast would have most likely been 
a zealous partisan of one of these sects ; and a 
scheming impostor, if he did not join one of them, 
would have been likely to aim at the favour of 
both, by flattering each in turn, and gratifying 
each by exposing the faults of their opponents. 
Jesus, on the contrary, in his discourses to each 
party, sets before them their own errors (Luke xi. 
42, &c. ; XX. 27) ; and he does the same in 
respect of the Jews and Samaritans. (Luke x. 33 ; 
John iv. 22.) 

All this is worthy of a teacher sent from God,* 
and is quite different from what we might expect 
of mere human teachers. Many men, it is true, 
would be ready to praise and to recommend a life 
of greater purity and uprightness than their 
neighbours, or they themselves, are accustomed 
to practise. Several of the heathen philosophers 
wrote moral treatises containing some excellent 
precepts, and describing a much higher degree of 
virtue than was commonly found in the lives of 
the heathen generally, or even in the lives of 
those very philosophers themselves. And if the 
New Testament writers had been men of the 
higher and more educated classes, accustomed 
to converse with the learned, and to study 

1 John iii. 2. 
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philosophical works, instead of being, mostly, poor 
and ignorant Jewish fishermen and artisans, it 
would not have been wonderful that they should 
have taught a higher degree of morality than 
w^hat men in general practised. 

But the Gospel went beyond, not merely what 
men practised^ but what they approved. It was 
not merely better than men's conduct^ but, in 
several points, contrary to their principles. For 
instance, to love one's enemies,* — to return good 
for evil, — to be meek and lowly in spirit,^ — ^not 
easily provoked,^ — but forbearing,* submissive,^ 
and long-suffering;^ all this was not merely ?io^ 
practised by the ancient heathens and Jews, but 
it was not even admired; on the contrary, it was 
regarded with scorn, as base and mean-spirited. 
And what is more, even now, we may often find 
professed Christians, while they hold in reverence 
the very books which teach such lessons, yet not 
only piuctising^ but approving the very opposite. 
We may find some who value themselves on a 
quick resentment of affronts (calling it ' indigna- 
tion,' &c.), on using what they call * strong 
language ' towai*ds opponents ; that is, reviling 
and insult. And even fierce strife and bitter 
persecution will often be admired as ^ manly and 

» Matt V. 44. * Matt xi. 29, » Matt. v. 39. 

* Eph. iv. 2. » Eph. t. 21. • Eph. iy. 2. 
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spirited coDduct/ and as a noble Christian zeal. 
And you will find all this even in men who vene- 
rate the very Gospel which relates how Jesus 
relmked his Apostles for oflFering to call down fire 
from heaven on his enemies ; and told them that 
they knew not what manner of spirit they were 
of. (Luke ix. 55,) 

Since, then, Christianity is opposed not only to 
men's natural inclinations, but also, in some 
points, to their ideas of what is dignified and 
praiseworthy, you may see how incredible it is 
that mere ordinary human beings should have 
contrived a religion which condemns not only 
men's conduct, but their principles. 

Then, again, if you look to the style of writing 
in the historical books (the four Gospels and the 
Acts), you will observe that neither the miracles 
nor the sufferings of Christ or his Apostles are 
boastfully set forth, and eloquently described and 
remarked upon, as would have been natural for 
writers desirous of making a strong impression on 
the reader. There is no endeavour to excite 
wonder, or admiration, or compassion, or indig- 
nation. There is nothing, in short, such as we 
should have expected in writers who were 
making up a marvellous story to produce an 
effect on men's feelings and imaginations. The 
miracles performed, and the instances of heroic 
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fortitude displayed, are all related briefly, calmly, 
and drily, and almost with an air of indiSerence, 
as if they were matters of every-day occurrence, 
and which the readers were familiar with. And 
this is, indeed, one strong proof that the readers 
to whom these books were addressed — ^the early 
Christians — really were (as the books themselves 
give us to understand they were) familiar with 
these things ; in short, that the persecutions en- 
dured, and the signs displayed, by the, Apostles, 
really were, in those times and countries, common 
and notorious. 

It is important for us to observe, also, the can- 
did and frank simplicity with which the New 
Testament writers describe the weaknesses and 
faults of the disciples ; not excepting some of the 
most eminent among the Apostles. Their slowness 
of heart ^ [that is, dulness of understanding], — 
their want of faith [trust] in their Master, — and 
their worldly ambition, and jealousy among them- 
selves, are spoken of without reserve, and as freely 
as the faults of their adversaries. 

This, and some of the other points in the New 
Testament that have been noticed, would be very 
remarkable if met with in any one book ; but it is 
still more so, when you consider that the same 
character runs through all the books of the New 

1 Luke xziy. 25. 
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Testament, which are no less than twenty-seven 
distinct compositions, of several different kinds, 
written apparently at considerable intervals of time 
from each other, and which have come down to us 
as the works of no fewer than eight different 
authors. You might safely ask an unbeliever to 
point out the same number, or half the number, 
of writers in behalf of any Sect, Party, or System, 
all of them, without a single exception, writing 
with the same modest simplicity, and without 
any attempt to excuse, or to extol, and set off 
themselves. 

In this respect, and in many others, both the 
Christian religion itself, and the Christian Scrip- 
tures, are totally unlike what they might have 
been expected to be if they had been from man. 
They appear too simple, candid, and artless, to 
come from impostors ; and too calm, sober, and 
wise, for enthusiasts. And yet if Christianity were 
the device of men, these men must have been the 
most deliberate, artful, and wicked of impostors, 
or else, by far the wildest and maddest set of 
enthusiasts that were ever combined together; 
since they did not (as many crazy enthusiasts have 
done) appeal merely to their own inward feelings, 
and their dreams or visions, but to matters of fact 
coming under the evidence of the senses ; in which 
none but a' complete madman could be mistaken, 

a 
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and most of which their adversaries were free to 
judge of as well as themselves. 

We may also observe that no secret rites, reli- 
gious mysteries, or special instruction for the 
initiated, or doctrines which were represented to 
be only adapted for the refined and educated, and 
uusuitod to the apprehension of the vulgar, were 
taught by our Lord ; whereas, in almost all merely 
human systems of moral philosophy and false reli- 
gions, something of this kind may be found. This 
iH worthy of One who proclaimed himself to be the 
Truth, and of a religion in which the wayfaring 
men, though fools, should not err. (Isaiah xxxv. 8.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES, PART III. 

rpHESE few heads, then, of internal evidence, 
•'- which have been here briefly sketched out, 
would, even alone, furnish good reason for believing 
tliat the Gospel did not, and could not, have come 
from man ; and that, therefore, it must have come 
from God. And yet these internal marks of truth, 
which have been here pointed out by way of speci- 
mens, t^re but a very small part of what you may 
hereafter make out for yourself ; and are not even 
selected as being the principal and most conclusive. 
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but only as those which could the most easily be 
put before you in a small compass. At some 
future time, when your power of judging is im- 
proved, you will feel the very character of our 
Saviour, as described in the Gospels, to be (as I 
have hinted to you) one of the strongest proofs, and 
the most satisfactory and delightful proof, of the 
truth of his religion. 

But the moral excellence of his character as 
drawn by the Evangelists is what could not be set 
forth, so as to do justice to the argument founded 
on it, within a small space ; for it would be ne- 
cessary to dwell at some length on each of his 
sayings and acts, so as to point out the kindness 
and tenderness of heart — the persevering benevo- 
lence — ^the gentleness, combined with dignity and 
firmness— the active and unwearied, yet calm zeal 
mth which he laboured for the good of mankind 
— and the other great and amiable qualities which 
he displayed on so many occasions. And to do 
this properly would require a volume far larger 
than this. 

But you may in a great measure supply to your- 
self such a work, by attentively reading and reflect- 
ing on, with a view to the present argument, the 
Gospels themselves ; and especially such passages 
as those referred to below. ^ 

* See Note A. at the end of this chapter. 

o2 
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In conducting for yourself such a study as we 
have been suggesting, these three points should be 
attended to, and steadily kept before the naind. 

First — The picture drawn by the Evangelists is 
evidently an unatvdied one. There is nothing in 
it of the nature of eulogium and panegyric. They 
do not seem labouring to set forth and call atten- 
tion to the excellence of their Master's character. 
They do not break out into any exclamations of 
admiration of it, and indeed make hardly any 
remarks on it at all ; but simply relate what he 
said and did. 

Secondly — If they had had the inclination, they 
do not seem to have had the ability^ to draw 
a fictitious character of great moral beauty, 
devised by their own imagination. They write 
like (what they were) plain, unpractised authors, 
without learning or eloquence, or skill in compo- 
sition. 

Now, let anyone try the experiment of setting 
some person, of great ability as a writer, to draw 
up a fictitious narrative concerning some imaginary 
personage. Let him enter into particular details 
as fully as the Evangelists have done : and let 
him do his best to paint a character as consistent, 
and as morally beautiful, as that of Jesus. You 
would see how imperfectly he would succeed; 
and how far he would fall short of the picture 
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drawn (and which must therefore be a real picture) 
by untaught Jewish fishermen and peasants. 

Thirdly — You are to keep in mind that the 
private moral character of Jesus is unimpeached 
even by the opponents of his Grospel. None of 
them have ever imputed to him avarice, or cruelty, 
or any kind of profligate sensuality. Now, there is 
hardly any other very eminent man of whom this 
can be said; however groundless may be the 
charges brought against any of them. Certainly 
no man was ever so unimpeached in character who 
had so many and such bitter enemies — enemies 
who would have been glad to get hold of any story, 
however false, or even any suspicion, that could 
raise a prejudice against him. 

But even the Jews, in that book already men- 
tioned (Chapter V. page 18), though they lavish on 
him all the most abusive epithets^ yet do not 
charge him with any one immoral act in his 
private life. 

And you should keep In mind, among other 
things, that this Man, whose extraordinary- purity 
of moral character is thus strongly attested, did 
certainly profess to be a heaven-sent messenger, 
and to possess miraculous powers. Now, anyone 
who can believe that one whom he considers a 
good man would falsely put forth such pretensions, 
deceiving his disciples, or sufifering them to deceive 
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themselves, as to his miraculous powers, and thus 
practising what is called a 'pious fraud' (in 
reality, an impious fraud), for the sake of spreading 
his doctrines, — anyone who can believe this of 
one whom Jhe accounts a virtuous man, must be 
himself a person of exceedingly low moral notions. 

But all that relates to our Lord's moral character 
is a thing rather to be felt than described : and you 
will feel it the more, and the better estimate the 
force of the arguments drawn from it, in proportion 
to your sincere desire and endeavour to conform 
your own character to the purest and best pattern 
you can find. 

The more, indeed, we learn of mankind, and of 
the Gospel, and the more we study (with a sincere 
desire to know what is true, and to do what is 
right) both other books, ancient and modern, and 
also the Christian Scriptures, the more we shall 
perceive (as has been above said) how unlikely the 
Christian religion is to have been devised by man, 
and how well suited it is to meet the wants of man, 
and to improve his nature. 

But when you do come to perceive the force of 
the internal evidence for the truth of Christianity, 
you will find that though it may be one of the 
reasons to have^ it will often not be the best to give. 
A great part of this kind of evidence is better fitted 
to furnish a consoling satisfaction to the mind of a 
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believer, than to convince an unbeliever. For 
there is much of the excellence of the Christian 
religion that can only be learned fully from expe- 
rience. Sincere believers perceive in it a wisdom, 
and purity, and nobleness of character, which are 
not completely understood nor thoroughly liked 
and relished by anyone, till he has become, in a 
great degree, what the Christian religion is desig- 
nated to make him : — till he has something of such 
a character as the Gospel does not find in man, 
hut forms in him. 

And this seems to be that Christian eocperience 
which the Apostles, especially St. John and St. 
Paul, often appeal to as an evidence (not indeed 
to unbelievers, who could not have had this expe- 
rience ; but) in addressing their converts. * The 
Spirit itself,' says St. Paul (Eom. viii. 16), 'beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
Grod,' &c. 

It seems, indeed, to have been designed that 
man's conscience should bear witness not only 
against what is wrong, but also in favour of what 
is right. And hence, a Christian who has for some 
time been labouring to conform himself to the 
Gospel, and who finds his religious notions becom- 
ing clearer, and that he is growing better, and 
holier, and happier, gains, by this, an experimental 
proof, which confirms the other proofs, of the truth 
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of his religion. His conscience testifies that he is 
practically influenced and led by the Spirit of 
Christ ; ^ and thus he is ' filled,' as St. Paul 
says (Eom. xv. 13), * with all joy and peace in 
believing.' 

And this is a kind of evidence which will be- 
come, to such a Christian, stronger and stronger, 
the more he grows in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour. But this proof 
from personal experience is fitted (as has been 
said) not so much for the first conversion of an 
unbeliever, as for the confirmation of a practical 
Christian ; because no one else can feel, or fully 
understand and value it. 

A life of genuine Christian virtue does, in- 
deed, meet with some degree of approbation 
from most men, even though unbelievers ; and it 
appears accordingly to have been, in the earliest 
times, a help towards the conversion of some of 
them. (1 Pet. ii. 12.) And it is for you to bring 
before the minds of those you live with, this kind 
of testimony to Christianity from its moral ex- 
cellence; not so much by talking of it, as by 
setting it forth in-your life, and letting your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
(Matt. V. 16.) But you must not expect that any 

* Bom. viii. 9. 
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one will completely feel all the force of this kind 
of internal evidence of Christianity, till he shall 
have himself become a believer, and a sincerely 
practical believer. It is not easy to give a clear 
description of the inside of a well-built and com- 
modious house, to one who is on the outside, and 
has never been in such a house, but always lived 
in a tent, like the wild Arabs, or in a smoky 
slovenly hovel. But you may be able to point 
out to him enough of what it i§ on the outside, to 
induce him to desire to come in ; and when he 
ha8 done this, he will gradually be able to judge 
for himself; and by the habits, of neatness, order, 
cleanliness, and decency which he will be likely 
to acquire by living in such a house, will gain 
more and more the power of perceiving the com- 
modiousness of it. And so it is with the evidences 
of Christianity. As soon as a man has seen 
enough, as he easily may do, of good evidence, to 
convince him it is from Grod, if he will then be 
induced to corrie in, and heartily embrace it, and 
endeavour to understand it, and to apply it to 
himself, so as to be the better for it in his life, 
he will then be rewarded by a fuller and clearer 
view of many other evidences which he could 
not at first take in. And such a person will thus 
obtain the fulfilment of that promise of our 
Master : * If any man is willing to do [will do] 
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the will of Grod, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God. (John vii. 17,) 

Great care should be taken not to misunder- 
stand what has just been said ; because you may 
hear from some persons what appears at the first 
glance very like it, though, in reality, quite dif- 
ferent I mean, that you may meet with persons 
who profess to despise and dislike all that is com- 
monly called * evidences for the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; ' and who say, * Let a man but feel the 
want of it — let him feel how suitable Christianity 
is to the needs of such a being as man — how it 
supplies such motives, and such guidance, and 
hopes and consolations, as human nature requires; 
and then he will want no evidence to convince 
him of its truth : ' — with a great deal more to 
the same purpose^ 

Now, all this may seem at the first glance very 
plausible; but, on reflection, you will perceive 
that it is setting up man — each man for himself 
— to be the standard of Divine truth. On this 
principle, each one is to receive as a revelation 
whatever religion suits his own judgment of what 
is good, and bis own wants, and wishes, and 
tastes. Now, we know how widely men differ 
from one another on these points, and what 
various and erroneous systems they are, accord- 
ingly, disposed to embrace. For instance, the 
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Jews, at the time when Jesus appeared, felt a 
want of a victorious and mighty earthly deli- 
verer, who should exalt their nation, and reign in 
great worldly splendour. The kingdom of Jesus, 
which was a kingdom not of this world,^ and 
which admitted Gentiles to be fellow-heirs,^ was 
precisely what they did not want. It did not at 
all suit their hopes and wishes and habits of 
thought. And, accordingly, the greater part of 
them rejected Jesus, and followed those false 
Christs who promised to lead them to victory over 
the Eomans. Jesus, indeed, appealed to the evi- 
dence of his mighty works ; while those false 
Christs produced no evidence at all, except the 
suitableness of what they taught to the judgment 
and to the feelings and wants of the Jews. But 
most of the Jews, acting on the very principle I 
have been speaking of, disregarded evidence alto- 
gether, and gave themselves up to their own 
feelings, resolving to believe what suited them 
best. 

In like manner, when Mahomet proclaimed 
himself a prophet, though he produced no mira- 
culous evidence, he was joined by a multitude of 
followers. His religion suited a sensual, gross- 
minded, warlike, and ambitious people. He pro- 
mised them victory and plunder in this world, 

> John xviii. 36. * Eph. iii. 6, 
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and, after death, a paradise of sensual enjoyments; 
and, finding that such a religion suited their 
tastes and wants, they embraced it without seek- 
ing for any further evidence of its truth. The 
Hindoos, again, and other Pagans, adhere to their 
own religion without any evidence, and find it 
suitable to their own wants and tastes. 

And the same must be the case with all the 
most extravagant corruptions of Christianity that 
have arisen from time to time : such as that of 
the ancient Gnostics, who thought to obtain im- 
mortal life without practising moral virtue, and 
who had a taste for idle speculations concerning 
the nature of God. No one of these corrupt 
religions could ever have arisen at all, or have 
been received, if those who introduced it, and 
their followers, had not felt a ' want ' of some 
such system. 

It is plain, therefore, that the principle I have 
been speaking of tends to lead men into an endless 
variety of errors. 

But the course I have been recommending is, 
in reality, exactly the reverse of all this. Jesus 
tells us that if any man is willing and desirous to 
do the will of his Heavenly Father, he shall 
know the truth of the doctrine. You must begin, 
therefore, by a readiness to follow, not your 
own will, but the mil of God ; and to receive 
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whatever shall appear to come from him, however 
contrary to your own expectations or wishes. And 
if in this temper of mind you proceed to examine 
those evidences which Jesus and his Apostles 
appeal to, you will see good reason for believing 
in the Gospel. And then, if you embrace the 
Gospel and labour to conform your heart and 
your life to it, you will perceive that it does 
suit the nature and the real wants of man ; for 
you will perceive that it tends to enlighten his 
judgment, and to improve his moral taste, and to 
lead him to live according to the best princi- 
ples of his nature, and to secure him the truest 
peace and comfort. And in proportion as you 
come to perceive all this, you will thus obtain 
a strong additional confirmation of the truth 
of Christianity. 

But you will have obtained this, not by reject- 
ing evidence and resolving to conform your reli- 
gious belief to your own tastes and inclinations, 
but, on the contrary, by striving to conform your 
own tastes and inclinations to your religious belief. 

Observe, then, that this last is a kind of evi- 
dence which all Christians ought to have, and 
will have, more and more, in proportion as they 
fairly try the experiment of conforming them- 
selves to the Gospel. DifiFerent persons may have 
been led by diflFerent kinds of proof to embrace 
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the Grospel; but when they have embraced it, 
they may all hope for this confirmation of their 
faith, by this further proof from experience. 
Suppose, for instance, some one should oflfer, to 
several persons suffering under a painful and 
dangerous disease, some medicine, which he de- 
clared would relieve their sufferings and restore 
them to health : it would be natural and reason- 
able for them to ask for some testimony or other 
proof to assure them of this, before they made 
trial of the medicine : then, suppose them all 
to be so far convinced — some by one proof and 
some by another — as to make trial of the medi- 
cine ; and that they found themselves daily getting 
better as they took it : they would then have — 
all of them — an evidence from experience, con- 
firming the former proofs that had originally 
brought them to make the trial. 

But these persons, if they were wise, would 
be convinced of the virtues of the medicine, not 
from its being immediately pleasant to the taste, 
or from its suddenty exciting and cheering them 
up like a strong cordial ; but from its gradually 
restoring their strength and removing the symp- 
toms of the disease; and advancing them daily 
towards perfect health. So also, Christian ex- 
perience, you should remember, does not consist 
in violent transports, or any kind of sudden 
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and overpowering impression on the feelings ; but 
in a steady, habitual, and continued improve- 
ment of the heart and the conduct. 

We do not say, you will observe, that you, or 
other Christians, may not experience such sudden 
transporting impressions as those just alluded to. 
But it is a settled habit — an improved and im- 
proving character — that is the Christian expe- 
rience which we find described and alluded to in 
the New Testament Scriptures ; which thus afford 
an additional internal evidence of their having 
been written by sober-minded men.^ For the 
Apostles, if they had been wild enthusiasts, would 
have felt, and have taught their converts to expect, 
the sudden excitement of vehement emotions; 
and would have referred to some immediate, 
single, and momentary impression of that kind, 
as Christian experience. But what they do teach 
and perpetually impress on us is, * He that is 
Christ's, hath crucified the flesh with the affections 
and lusts :'* — the test they refer to is, a growth in 
grace and knowledge,^ — ^a calm, gradual, and 
steady advancement in * bringing forth fruit with 
Patience.^ (Luke viii. 15.) For * Patience,' says 
Paul (Rom. v. 4), 'worketh Experience; and 
Experience, Hope; and Hope maketh not ashamed; 

' See 2 Peter i. 5 ; and 1 Thess. iv. 1 ; and Gal. vi. 9, &c. 
» Gal. V. 24. » 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
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because the love of Grod is shed abroad in our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost which is given unto 
us.' 



Note A. 



With regard to the passages here referred to 
(and to which many more might have been added), 
you should observe that the picture they form 
of our Lord's character cannot but be a correct 
one, because if he had really been at all a diflFerent 
kind of man from what he is represented, his 
enemies would not have failed to notice and to 
take advantage of this. Now, not only do they 
never charge him with anything immoral, but 
he and his Apostles continually appeal to all 
men's testimony as to the moral excellence of 
his character, as a matter undeniable and noto- 
rious. 

See John vii. 46-51, viii. 46, and x. 32; Matt. 
xxvi. 59, xxvii. 23, 24; Luke xxiii. 13-15 ; Acts 
iii. 13, 14; 1 Peter ii. 21-23. 

And it should be observed, that his moral 
teaching is to be regarded as an appeal of this 
kind ; since, if he had been guilty of any such 
moral wrong as he censured and rebuked, or 
had not been, himself, a model of the virtues he 
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taught^ his enemies would have been sure to de- 
tect and to reproach his inconsistency. 

His extensive Benevolence and Compassionate- 
ness are shown in the following (and many other) 
passages : John iv. ; Luke ix. 55, and x. 30-37 ; 
Mark vii. 26, &c., and x. 13-21^ and 45-52 ; 
Matt. ix. 36, &c. ; Luke xiii. 16, xiv. 12, &c., 
xxii. 50, 51 ; Matt xviii. 11, &c. 

In reference to His hind and affectionate cha- 
racter, see John xi., xix. 25-27, &c. ; Luke xix. 
41 ; Matt. xv. 32. 

For indications of Meekness and Humility, see 
Matt. ix. 28-30, xxvL 50 ; John xiii. 4, &c. ; 
Matt. V. 1-12; Luke xxii 24, &c. 

For indications of Moral Goubaqe, Firmness, 
and Besignation, Luke iv. 23, &c., xiii. 31, &c. ; 
John xi. 7, &c. ; Mark x. 32, &c. ; Matt. xxvi. 
39-46 ; John xviii. 4, &c. 

For indications of Sincbritt, and abhorrence 
of Hypocrisy, and of courting popularity, Matt, 
vi. 1-18, X. 16-39, xxii. 18, &c. ; Mark xii. 38- 
40 ; Luke xi. 44, &c. 

For indications of Moderation, and absence 
of all enthusiasm, and all afifected austerity. Matt, 
xi. 19, xxiii 23 ; Luke v. 29-35 ; John ii. 1, &c. ; 
Mark xii. 17. 

The passages above referred to contain a few 
out of many of the indications of a part — 

H 
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and only a part — of the virtues of our Lord*8 
character. Many others will strike you, in your 
perusal of the Gospels with this view. 

But this study will aflTect different persons very 
unequally according to their own character. 
Those of a low tone of moral sentiment will be 
but little struck with the character of Jesus. 
Those of a somewhat higher and purer mind will 
feel it more ; especially if they have also a con- 
siderable knowledge of mankind in general. And 
one who is — like Nathanael — an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile, will (mentally) exclaim, like 
him, * Eabbi, thou art the Son of God I Thou art 
the King of Israel 1 ' * 



CHAPTER XIII. 

aOOD EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

ONE of the best arguments, then, that any man 
can use for confirming his belief in Chris- 
tianity is, that it has made him a good man ; that 
it prevents him from lying, stealing, slaudering 
his neighbour, or doing violence to anyone ; that 
it keeps him from drunkenness and all filthiness 

» John i. 47, 49. 
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of language or of behaviour, and teaches and 
induces him to fulfil his duty to all around him — 
his parents, his brothers, his sisters, his wife, or 
his children ; and, indeed, if he cannot say with 
truth that Christianity does this for him, he 
knows nothing practically of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

When Christianity opens a man's understanding 
to his duty, and induces him to fulfil it, the effect 
may be compared to the opening of the eyes of a 
blind man, so as to enable him to see his way. 

Sometimes you may find a Christian who can 
say, ' I well remember when I was blind — when I 
imagined that I might find some happiness in 
putting away all fear of God, in giving up myself 
to swearing, drinking, lying, and every abomina- 
tion — when I imagined that I was making myself 
a great man, setting myself above vulgar pre- 
judices, by thus throwing off all the restraints of 
the law of Grod. Then I was blind and ignorant, 
and in my ignorance was degrading myself, ren- 
dering myself and every one about me unhappy, 
and ruining my soul ; but now I see my way 
clearly : Christianity has taught me to shun those 
wicked acts in which I once indulged, and Grod 
has helped me to resist temptation, because I have 
asked him for the sake of Jesus Christ ; and I 
now feel that I am happy in myself, and all my 

h2 
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dear and best friends tell me how comfortable and 
happy I now make them.' 

Or, if he cannot mention any such great change 
in his own character, he having, it may be, been 
well brought up, and never having given himself 
over to such vices, be cannot but be able to say, 
' I see many others blind about me, vainly imagin- 
ing that they are enjoying some happiness in 
drunkenness, and riot, and violence, in lying, 
stealing, and filthy language and conduct ; whereas 
I can see that they can get nothing but mischief 
to themselves in that way, and do nothing for 
those who ought to be dear to them, but must 
render them miserable. Christianity has taught 
me this. It is because I am a Christian that I 
can say, that whereas they a^e blind, I see.' If 
any man's Christianity does not produce this eflfect 
upon him, he is not a true Christian. For let it 
be remembered that a true Christian is not one 
who merely professes to believe in Christ, but one 
who obeys Christ, and is like Christ in his charac- 
ter — who is humble, devout, meek, gentle, upright, 
obedient to the laws, who performs all his duties 
to his parents, his wife, his children, his relations, 
or his neighbours, as Christ requires him to do. 
' If any man,' says the Scripture, ' has not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.' ^ Not that anyone 

* Bom. viii. 9. 
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can be equal to the Saviour in these respects; 
but, although he cannot equal him, he may be like 
him in his character, and the more he is like to him, 
the more certain it is that he is truly a Christian. 

And one result of his wanting this confirming 
sign of his being a true Christian is, that it tends 
to confirm unbelievers and sceptics in their ob- 
jections to Christianity itself. The impression 
that is apt to be made on them is this : ' Here is 
a professed Christian ; what has his Christianity 
done for him ? He professes to believe in it, but 
his conduct shows that he does not really believe 
in it. He asserts that Christianity directs us in 
the way to heaven, and yet he does not go the 
way that it directs.' 

On the other hand, no reasoning will have 
greater weight with opponents than the testimony 
of a Christian life. 

We may take a more comprehensive view, how- 
ever, of the good effects of Christianity considered 
as a portion of Christian evidence. 

If it can be shown that it has produced great 
and extended effects of this description, correcting 
what is evil among men, introducing among them 
what is good and right, we shall have an evidence, 
of a more extended nature, of its Divine origin. 
And in order to do this, it is only necessary to 
compare the state of the heathen world with the 
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state of those countries in which Christianity is 
professed. 

There are crimes commonly practised in all 
heathen countries, which are not tolerated in any 
country professing Christianity. For example, in 
China, which is usually considered one of the 
most civilised and polished of heathen countries, 
it is a common practice for parents who do not 
wish to bring up a numerous family, to smother 
their children when they aire infants. So common 
is this practice, that in the great city of Pekin 
carts are sent round every morning to gather up 
the bodies of infants that may have been smo- 
thered and thrown out into the streets during 
the night, that they may be taken away and 
buried. In some districts of India, as well as in 
all the islands of the Pacific Ocean, it is a com- 
mon thing to murder female children in their 
infancy, because the people think it more difiS- 
cult to provide for them than for boys. In some 
districts of India, also, it is the practice when a 
man of any rank dies, that his widow is burned 
to death along with his corpse.^ In general, 
throughout the whole heathen world, women are 
oppressed and degraded, merely because men, 
being stronger, have it in their power to oppress 
and degrade them; whereas, in Christian coun- 

* This practice has now been suppressed. 
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tries, women are treated with respect : in most of 
them it is considered a mark of politeness and 
propriety of conduct for men to yield the prece- 
dence to the women, and to consult their comfort 
in preference to their own, because women are 
weaker, and cannot maintain equal rights by 
force. This, then, is another evidence of the great 
blessing, and, consequently, of the Divine origin 
of Christianity. 

War is at all times, and under all circumstances, 
horrible, letting loose the passions of men, and 
exciting them to deeds of blood and rapine, which, 
in a time of peace, many would shudder to think 
of; yet it is interesting to see, that although 
Christianity has not yet put an end to war, even 
in professingly Christian countries, it has greatly 
mitigated its horrors. In the wars of the heathen 
no mercy is shown to the conquered. When an 
enemy's army passes through a country, it carries 
fire, and devastation, and murder everywhere in 
its track. When towns are taken by force there 
is usually a general massacre of the inhabitants, 
yoimg and old, male and female, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of some that may be spared to be 
kept or sold for slaves. In the wars of the South 
Sea Islands, when a battle is won, it is the 
constant practice of the victors to send a detach- 
ment to murder the wives and children of the 
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the South Sea Islands. But, on the introduction 
of Christianity, a striking change took place; 
orders of knighthood were established, usually 
having some connection with religion, for the pro- 
tection of the weak and helpless, and these orders 
of knighthood contributed much to the ameliora- 
tion of the horrors of European warfare. 

But the most remarkable fact is, that although 
Christianity has produced so great an efifect in 
softening and refining the manners of European 
nations, yet comparatively few act under its 
genuine influence. A great many act from 
ideas of • honour, propriety, humanity, a juster 
view of the means of securing their own happi- 
ness. It is the general light that has been dif- 
fused by the introduction of Christianity on the 
whole subject of duty that has produced the effect. 
It has been the example, and the advice of the 
comparatively few who really do feel the power of 
Christianity, and act upon it, recommending itself 
to the judgment and consciences of the others, 
that has so far reformed the state of society ; and 
from what has been done by the very imperfect 
reception which Christianity has hitherto met with 
in the hearts of men, we may learn what effect it 
will produce when it shall be universally under- 
stood and obeyed. We can see at a glance, that 
if any city or country were brought imder the 
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full influence of Christianity, there would at once 
be an end of all lying, theft, drunkenness, adultery, 
violence, and all uncleanness — of all cruelty and 
carelessness in parents, disobedience in children, 
contention, evil-speaking, malignity of every de- 
scription, and that that city or country would be at 
once in perfect peace and harmony — every man 
living in security, none seeking to injure him or 
to make him afraid ; and the passions which lead 
to war between nations being curbed by the 
general desire on both sides to act fairly and 
justly in all disputes, all war would necessarily 
cease. 

Can there be, therefore, any sti'onger evidence 
of a religion having come from the all-wise God 
that made us, than its fitness for producing such 
effects? If but your clock or watch went out 
of order, and you received such instructions as 
enabled you to put it perfectly into order again, 
you would admit that the instructions came from 
a person who thoroughly understood the me- 
chanism of clocks or watches. So when we find 
instructions that, so far as they have been acted 
upon, have corrected the disorders of society, and 
which, we can see clearly, if they were fully and 
strictly adhered to, would perfectly cure these 
disorders, and reduce the whole world to peace, 
and comfort, and joy ; should we not also admit 
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that such a religion must be from the God that 
made us, and who thoroughly understands the 
nature of the souls that he has made ? 

Or, to recur to the comparison of giving sight 
to the blind, what should we think of a medicine 
or a mode of treatment that would not merely 
give to one man his sight who had been born 
blind, but that should give sight to a whole nation 
of blind men — nay, and impart the faculty of see- 
ing, not only to them, but to their children after 
them? Just such a medicine has Christianity 
been to Europe. It has not indeed fully restored 
Europeans to the use of their moral sight, because 
they do not thoroughly apply it; but it has 
enabled them to see the way of duty so much 
more clearly than their forefathers did, or than 
the heathen around them do, that it may truly 
be said of them, that whereas their forefathers 
were, and their heathen neighbours are, in dark- 
ness, with respect to duty, they can see their way 
with tolerable clearness. 

It may be said, however, ' Has not Christianity 
produced some evil as well as some good effects ? 
Do not its institutions appear sometimes to mi- 
nister to that very worldly spirit which it pro- 
fesses to correct ? Do not Christians contend with 
Christians on matters of faith itself, with a bitter- 
ness of party strife that would seem to be 
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engendered by their faith and their zeal? Do 
not persecution, bigotry, cruelty, enter largely 
into the history of Christianity ? Nay, does not 
Christianity seem at times to provide men with 
the means of evading the dictates of conscience, 
by substituting piety and pious observances for 
moral self-control — faith for moral exertion ? ' 

Whatever may be the force of these objections, 
they cannot be fairly urged as objections to Chris- 
tianity. 

It requires but little consideration to enable us 
to see that it is because men make it perversely 
the occasion of indulging the evil propensities of 
our nature, and in opposition to the Gospel rule, 
that these anomalies occur. Christ's kingdom, as 
he explained to Pilate, is not of this world;* 
whatever, therefore, of worldliness be detected in 
it is not of him, but of men. He came, his 
Gospel tells us, to save his people from their 
sins,^ not for them to continue in sin, that grace 
may abound.^ Brotherly love, charity, meekness, 
gentleness, forbearance, long-suflFering, and other 
kindred qualities, are everywhere insisted on in 
the New Testament as the distinguishing features 
of the Christian character. Christians who lack 
these, or display theii* contraries, incur St. Paul's 

* Jolin xviii. 36, * Matt. i. 21. • Horn. vi. 1. 
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reproach — * Are ye not carnal, and walk as men ?' * 
i. e. according to man's unregenerate nature. ^ By 
this,' said our Lord, * shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.' 2 
That his kingdom on earth exhibits short- 
comings and inconsistencies such as those to 
which reference has been made, is, no doubt, a 
serious consideration for Christians, and should 
lead each one to reflect whether he is in any 
degree answerable for producing or keeping up a 
state of things which hinders the will of God for 
his people from being more perfectly fulfilled. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

OBJECTIONS, PART I. 

AS there are persons who reject the Christian 
religion, you may perhaps suppose that they 
have undertaken to refute the proofs of it; and 
that they have found answers, such as satisfy 
themselves, to the evidences and reasons on which 
it is believed : or at least to some of the principal 
of the reasons, such as have been just put before 

you. 

* 1 Cor. i. 4. * Jolin xiii. 36. 
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But you are not likely to meet with anyone 
who will undertake this. At least, up to this time 
no such attempt has been made, in any book that 
has been hitherto published. Unbelievers, though 
they have had nearly eighteen centuries to try, 
have never yet been able to show, or even at- 
tempted to show, how it could be that so many 
marks of truth should be found in the Gospel 
history, supposing it false. Of these marks of 
truth, even those portions (though far short of the 
whole) which have just been laid before you, are 
such as certainly never met together in any known 
false story ; and how it is that they are found in 
the Gospel history, if that be not true, has never 
been explained. No one has ever satisfactorily 
explained in what way the first disciples of Jesus, 
circumstanced as they were, succeeded, or could 
have succeeded, in propagating, as we know they 
did, such a religion as theirs, supposing it to be, 
not from God, but from man.^ 

And yet many persons have written and spoken 
against Christianity. How then have they pro- 
ceeded? Instead of accounting for the intro- 



' Since the publication of the first edition of this work, two 
works attempting to account for the origin of Christianity have 
been published — one in Germany and one in France. Both of 
them show these remarks to be well founded. — See Chap. XVI. 
on * Modem Objections — Mythics and Naturalists/ p. 136. 
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duction of Christianity by natural causes, and on 
the supposition of its being a mere human device, 
they are accustomed to put forward various diffi- 
culties, and start objections against several points 
in the religion. And unlearned Christians often 
find themselves hard pressed with these objec- 
tions, and suppose that they are called upon 
either to find answers to everything that can be 
urged against the Christian religion, and give a 
satisfactory solution of every diflSculty that is 
pointed out, or else to abandon their faith, or, at 
least, confess that they cannot defend it. 

Now, you have, indeed, been taught that it is a 
Christian's duty to be 'ready to give an answer 
to every one that asks a reason of the hope that 
is in you.' But this is a very different thing from 
being prepared to answer every objection. If a 
person asks you why you are a Christian, or, on 
what grounds you would call on a Pagan to em- 
brace Christianity, this is quite a different thing 
from his asking you, * How can you explain this ? ' 
and *How do you reconcile that?' and *How do 
you remove such and such difficulties ? ' 

I am not saving (you will observe) that no 
such questions as these ought ever to be asked, 
or that there is no occasion to seek any answers 
to them ; but only that they are not at all the 
same thing as the other question — the inquiry 
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for a reason of our Christian hope. And it should 
also be observed^ that it is not the most natural 
and reasonable way of examining any question to 
begin with looking to the objections against any 
system, or plan, or history, before we inquire into 
the reasons in its favour. And yet it is thus that 
some people are apt to proceed in the case of the 
Christian religion. Having been brought up in 
it from childhood, and received it merely as the 
religion of their fathers, they, perhaps, meet with 
some one who starts objections against sevei*al 
points; and then they think themselves obliged 
to find an answer to each objection, and to ex- 
plain every difficulty in the Gospel system, with- 
out having begun by learning anything of the 
positive evidence on which it is founded. And 
the end of this sometimes is, that their minds are 
disturbed, and, perhaps, their faith overthrown, 
before they have even begun to inquire into the 
subject in the right way. 

Some persons will advise you, for fear of having 
your mind thus unsettled, to resolve at once never 
to listen to any objections against Christianity, or 
to make any inquiries or converse at all on the 
subject with anyone who speaks of any doubts or 
difficulties ; but to make up your mind once for 
all, to hold fast the faith you have been brought 
up in, on the authority of wiser men than your- 
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self, and never to attend to any reasoning on .the 
subject. 

You have already seen, that if our forefathers 
had gone upon this plan, we should at this day 
have been Pagans like them : and that if all the 
world had proceeded thus when the Apostles first 
appeared, all men would have kept to the religion 
of their fathers (as the chief part of the most 
learned and most powerful among them did — see 
1 Cor. i. 26), and Christianity would not have 
existed at all. And you ought to observe also 
that when a learned man says that ordinary 
Christians had better shut their ears against all 
doubts and arguments, and be satisfied to take 
the word of the learned for the truth of the 
religion, a suspicion is often raised that he does 
not really believe it himself, but wishes to support 
it for the sake of the lower classes ; and considers 
that the less they think, and reason, and inquire, 
the less danger there is of their being undeceived. 
Such appears to have been generally the state of 
mind of the educated classes among the ancient 
heathen, in respect of their religion. They thought 
it useful for the vulgar to believe in the fables 
about their gods ; and being aware that these 
would not stand the test of examination, they did 
not approve of any inquiry on the subject. 

But it is likely that many of those who 
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discourage ordinary Christians from using their 
reason on the subject of Christian evidences, are not 
themselves unbelievers, but are merely timorous 
and distrustful, and see the dangers on one side, 
while they overlook those on the other. They 
see that there is a danger of men making an ill 
use of their reason: which there certainly is, as 
well as any other gift. The servant, in the 
parable (Luke xix. 20; Matt. xxv. 25), w^ho was 
entrusted with one talent, might have employed 
it ill, and lost it ; but it was not, therefore, the 
safe course to lay it by in a napkin. There is 
danger of the misuse of money, or of food. We 
know that many shorten their lives by intempe- 
rance. Yet food was bestowed for the support of 
life, and not for its destruction. And so, also, 
God has provided evidence to prove the truth of 
Christianity, and has given us the faculty of 
reason, by which we can understand that evi- 
dence; and what is more, he has expressly 
directed us (1 Peter iii. 15) to make that use of 
the faculty. But in the use of all his gifts there 
is danger, which we cannot escape without dili- 
gent caution. And those who would guard men 
against the danger of doubt and disbelief, by dis- 
couraging the use of reason, are creating a much 
greater danger of the same kind, by the distrust 
which they manifest: — by appearing to suspect 
^^°t their religion will not stand inquiry. 
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But is it, then, to be expected that you should 
be prepared to answer every objection that may 
be brought against your religion ? By no means. 
You may have very good reason for believing 
something against which there are many objeo- 
tions; and objections which you cannot answer, 
for want of sufl&cient knowledge of the subject 
In many other cases besides that of religion, there 
will be difficulties on both sides of the question, 
which even the wisest man cannot clear up ; 
though he may, perhaps, plainly see on which 
side the greater difficulties lie ; and may even see 
good reason for being fully satisfied which ought 
to be believed. Thus, in the case before men- 
tioned, of the beds of sea- shells found far above 
the present level of the sea, there are strong 
objections against supposing either that the sea was 
formerly so much higher than now, or that those 
beds were so much lower, and were heaved up, 
many hundred feet, to the height where they now 
lie. And yet no one who has examined and in- 
quired into the subject, has any doubt that those 
beds of shells do exist, and must at some former 
time have been the bottom of a sea. 

To take another instance: The astronomer 
Copernicus first taught, about three hundred 
years ago, that the earth (which had formerly 

been supposed to be at rest in the midst of the 

i2 
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universe, with all the heavenly bodiesmovinground 
it) travels round the sun in the course of a year, 
and is at the time turning also on its own axis — 
that is, rolling over like a ball — every twenty-four 
hours. This theory of his (which has long since 
been universally admitted) was at first met by 
many objections ; several of which, neither he, nor 
anyone else in those days, were able to answer. 
Many years afterwards, when astronomy was better 
understood, some objections were answered, and 
difficulties explained. But there were others, of 
which no explanation could be found, till a very 
short time ago, in the memory of many persons 
now living. Yet, long before that time, notwith- 
standing the objections, there was no one at all 
acquainted with the subject who had any doubt of 
the earth's motion. 

Again, it is perfectly well established, that 
aerolites — that is, stones from the sky — have fallen 
in various countries, and at diflferent times, to a 
considerable number. They are composed of iron, 
or a peculiar kind of ironstone, and are of all 
sizes, from a few ounces to several hundredweight. 
No explanation has been given of them that is 
at all satisfactory. There are strong objections 
against supposing them either to have been thrown 
out by volcanoes in the moon, or to be fragments 
torn olBF from some other planets, or to be formed 
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in the air. In future generations, perhaps, when 
chemistry and astronomy are much improved, 
more may be known about these wonderful stones. 
But in the meantime, the fact of their having 
fallen is so well attested by numerous witnesses, 
that, in spite of all the difficulties, no one who has 
inquired into the subject, has any doubt the thing 
has really occurred, however incredible it may 
have appeared. 

Then, again, if we look to human transactions, 
we shall find several portions of history, even 
those which no one has any doubt of, full of such 
strange events, that difficulties might be pointed 
out in the accounts of them, and strong objections 
raised against the history, even when it rests on 
such satisfactory evidence as to be believed in 
spite of those objections. In the history, for in- 
stance, of Europe for the last century, there are 
many events so improbable in themselves — espe- 
cially all that relate to the wonderful rise, and 
greatness, and overthrow of the empire of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte — that it would be easy to find 
objections sufficient to convince many persons that 
the history could not be true, were it not that it is 
so well attested as to be believed notwithstanding 
all the difficulties.^ 

' See * Historic Doubts concerning the Existence of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.' (Longmans.) 
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Numberless other examples might be brought, 
to show how many things there are which men 
believe — and believe on very good grounds — in 
spite of strong and real objections, which they 
cannot satisfactorily answer ; these being out- 
weighed by more and greater diflBculties on the 
opposite side. 

As for the particular objections which have 
been brought against the Christian religion, and 
the Christian Scriptures, it would, of course, be 
impossible to put before you, in a short compass, 
even the chief part of them, together with the 
answers that have been given. But what is of 
the most importance is, to lay down, generally, 
the right way of viewing objections, either against 
our religion, or against anything else — namely, 
first, that you should not begin by considering 
the objections to any statement or system, before 
you are acquainted with the evidence in favour of 
it ; and secondly, that you should not think your- 
self bound to renounce your faith, if you cannot 
answer every objection, and clear up every diffi- 
culty that may be raised ; but should remember 
that many things are believed, and must be be- 
lieved, against which there are strong objections 
that have never been completely answered, when 
there are stronger objections against the opposite 
belief. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OBJECTIONS, PART II. 

OF the objections that have been brought against 
Christianity, there are some which ordinary 
Christians may learn enough to be able to refute 
for themselves. There are others, again, to which 
learned and able men have found answers, but 
which the generality of Christians cannot be ex- 
pected to answer, or even to understand; and, 
again, there are other objections which no man, 
however learned and however intelligent, can 
expect to answer fully, on account of the im- 
perfect knowledge which belongs to man in this 
present life. For you are to observe, that when 
we speak of anyone as having much knowledge 
and intelligence, we mean that he is so com- 
paratively with oth&r men ; since the best-in- 
formed man knows but few things, compared with 
those of which he is ignorant; and the wisest 
man cannot expect to understand all the works 
and all the plans of his Creator. Now, this is par- 
ticularly important to be kept in mind in the 
present case; because Christianity, we should 
remember, is a scheme imperfectly understood. 
What is revealed to us, must be (supposing the 
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religion to be true) but a part, and perhaps but a 
small part, of the whole truth. There are many 
things of which at present we can know little or 
nothing, which have, or may have, a close con- 
nection with the Christian religion. For instance, 
we are very little acquainted with more than a 
very small 'part of the nniverse ; of the whole 
history, past and future, of the world we inhabit ; 
and of the whole of rtharCs eodstence. 

The earth is but a speck compared with the rest 
of the planets which move round the sun^ together 
with the enormous mass of the sun itself ; to say 
nothing of the other heavenly bodies. It is likely 
that all these are inhabited ; and it may be, that 
the Grospel which has been declared to us may be 
but one small portion of some vast scheme which 
concerns the inhabitants of numerous other 
worlds. 

Then, again, we have no knowledge how long 
this our world is to continue. For aught we know, 
the Christian religion may not have existed a fifth 
part, or a fiftieth part, of its whole time ; and it 
may, perhaps, have not produced yet one-fiftieth 
of the effects it is destined to produce. 

And we know that as it holds out the hope of 
immortality beyond the grave, it is connected with 
man's condition, not merely during his short life 
on earth, but for eternity. 
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Seeing, then, that Christianity, if true, must be 
a scheme so partially and imperfectly revealed to 
us, and so much connected with things of which 
man can have little or no knowledge, we might 
have expected that difficulties should be found in 
it, which the wisest of men are unable to explain. 
And men truly wise are not surprised or dis- 
heartened at meeting with such difficulties, but 
are prepared to expect them from the nature of 
the case. 

The view which we have of any portion of a 
system, of which the whole is not before us, has 
been aptly compared to a map of an inland 
country ; in which we see rivers without source 
or mouth, and roads that seem to lead to nothing. 
A person who knows anything of geography, 
understands at once, on looking at such a map, 
that the sources and mouths of the rivers, and the 
towns which the roads lead to, are somewhere 
beyond the boundaries of the district; though he 
may not know where they lie. But anyone who 
was very ill-informed, might be inclined pre- 
sumptuously to find fault with the map which 
showed him only a part of the course of the rivers 
and roads. And it is the same with anythiug else, 
of which we see only a part, unless we recollect that 
it is but a part, and make allowance accordingly 
for our imperfect view of it. 
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There is much truth, therefore, in the Scotch 
proverb, that ' children and fools should never see 
half-finished works.' They not only cannot guess 
what the whole will be when complete, but are apt 
to presume to form a judgment without being 
aware of their own ignorance. If you were to see 
for the first time the beginning of the manufacture 
of some of the commonest articles — such, for 
instance, as the paper now before you — you would 
be at a loss, if you had never heard the process 
described, to guess what the workman was going 
to make. You would see a great trough filled with 
a liquid-like pap; and would never think of such 
a thing as a sheet of paper being made from it. 
And if you were to see the beginning of the 
building of a house or a ship, you might be very 
unfit to judge what sort of a work it would be 
when completed. 

And the same holds good, only in a greater 
degree, in respect of the plans of Divme wisdom. 
So small a portion of them is made known to us, 
that it would be strange if we did not find many 
difficulties — such as man cannot expect to ex- 
plain — ^in that portion which we do see. 

Although, however, you must not expect to be 
able to answer all objections that may be brought, 
you will be able, in proportion as you improve in 
knowledge, and in the habit of reflecting and 
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reasoniug on the subject, to find satisfactory 
answers to many which at first sight may have 
appeared very perplexing. And in particular you 
will find that some difficulties in the Christian 
religion, which have been brought forward as 
objections to it, will appear to be, on the con- 
trary, evidences in support of it. They may, 
indeed, still continue to be difficultiea which you 
cannot fully explain, and yet may be so far from 
being objections against your faith, that they will 
even go to confirm it. 

For instance, the bad lives of many Christians, 
who profess to expect that Jesus Christ will judge 
them, and yet act in opposition to what he 
taught, and to the example he gave, is an objec- 
tion which has often been brought forward by 
unbelievers, and which probably influences their 
minds more than any other. Here is a religion, 
they say, which professes to have been designed 
to work a great reformation in man's character, 
and yet we find the believers in this religion living 
as if there were no world but the present, and 
giving themselves up to all the base and evil 
passions of human nature, just as the heathen did. 
And besides those who are altogether careless and 
thoughtless about their religion, we find (they say) 
many who talk and think much of it, and profess 
great Christian zeal, and who yet live in hatred 
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against their fellow-Christians, indulging in 
envy, slander, strife, and persecution of one 
another ; and all the time professing to be devoted 
followers of One who taught them to love even 
their enemies, to return blessing for cursing,* and 
to be known as his disciples by their love towards 
each other.^ 

Now, it is certainly most mortifying and dis- 
heartening to a sincere Christian to find that his 
religion has produced hitherto so much less im- 
provement among mankind than he niight have 
been dis^DOsed to expect from it. And you should 
consider deeply what a double guilt Christians will 
have to answer for, whose life is such as to bring 
an ill name on their religion ; and who thus not 
only rebel against their Master, but lead others to 
reject him. But when the evil lives of so many 
Christians are brought as an objection against the 
Christian religion, you may reply, by asking 
whether this does not show how unlikely such a 
religion is to have been devised by man. If you 
saw in any country the fields carefully ploughed 
and cleared, and sown with wheat, and yet con- 
tinually sending up a growth of grass and thistles, 
which choked the wheat wherever they were not 
weeded out again and again, you would not suppose 
wheat to be indigenous (that is, to grow wild) in 

> Matt V. 43-48. * John xiii. 34. 
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that country ; but would conclude that if the land 
had been left to itself, it would have produced 
grass and thistles, and no wheat at all. So also, 
when you see men's natural character so opposite 
to the pure, and generous, and benevolent, and 
forgiving character of the Gospel, that even after 
they have received the Grospel, their lives are apt 
to be quite a contrast to Gospel virtue, you cannot 
think it likely that such a being as man should 
have been the inventor of such a religion as the 
Christian. 

It is, indeed, strange that we should see men 
seeking to make amends for the want of Christian 
virtue by outward religious observances, and by 
active zeal, — often, bitter and persecuting zeal, — 
in the cause of Christianity; when the very 
Founder of our faith has declared that he abhors 
such conduct ; so that such Christians, in professing 
to be followers of him, pronounce their own con- 
demnation. This is certainly very strange ; but 
it shows, at least, how strong man's natural ten- 
dency is to that error ; and it shows, therefore, 
how much more incredible it is that men should 
themselves have devised a religion which thus 
condemns their principles. All men, in short, and 
especially Christians, when they are leading an 
unchristian life — I mean a life on unchristian prin- 
ciples — (see page 77), are so far bearing witness 
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that Chi'istianity could not have come from 
men. 

And the same may be said of the absurd extra- 
vagances into which some fanatical enthusiasts 
have fallen, and which have given occasion to 
unbelievers to throw ridicule on Christianity. 
There is nothing of this wild and extravagant 
character in our sacred books. On the contrary, 
their sobriety and calmness of tone present a 
striking contrast to what we see in some enthu- 
siasts ; so that their absurdities, instead of being 
an objection against the Gospel, are a proof, on 
the contrary, what a different thing the Grospel 
would have been if it had been the work of en- 
thusiasts. 

To take another instance ; It has been brouffht 
as an objection against Christianity, that it has 
not spread over the whole world. It professes to 
be designed to enlighten and to improve all man- 
kind ; and yet, after eighteen centuries, there still 
remains a very large portion of mankind who 
have not embraced it. All the most civilised 
nations indeed profess the Christian religion ; but 
there are many millions unconverted, and the 
progress of the religion among these appears to 
be very slow. This may be thought very strange 
and unaccountable ; but at least it shows that the 
religion could not have been originally foimded 
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and propagated by mere human means. The 
nations professing Christianity are now far more 
powerful and intelligent, and skilful in all the 
arts of life, than the rest pi mankind : and yet, 
though they send forth many active and zealous 
missionaries, the religion makes less progress in 
a century than it did in a few years, when it was 
preached by a handful of Jewish peasants and 
fishermen, with almost all the wealthy, and 
powerful, and learned opposed to them. We 
cannot come near them in the work of conversion, 
though we have every advantage over them, except 
in respect of miraculous powers. And, therefore, 
we have an additional proof, that if they had not 
had such powers, they could not have accomplished 
what they did. 

Again, there are objections against our sacred 
books, occasioned by the mistake of some injudi- 
cious Christians, who have taken a wrong view of 
the object proposed in the Bible. 

These persons imagine, and teach others to 
imagine, that we are bound to take our notions 
of astronomy, and of all other physical sciences, 
from the Bible. And accordingly, when astrono- 
mers discovered, and proved, that the earth turns 
round on its axis, and that the sun does not move 
round the earth, some cried out against this as 
profane, because Scripture speaks of the sun's 
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rising and setting. And this- probably led some 
astronomers to reject the Bible, because they were 
taught that if they received that as a Divine 
revelation, they must disbelieve truths which they 
had demonstrated. 

So, also, some have thought themselves bound 
to believe, if they receive Scripture at all, that 
the earth, and all the plants and animals that 
ever existed on. it, must have been created within 
six days, of exactly the same length as our pre- 
sent days. And this even before the sun, by 
which we measure our days, is recorded to have 
been created. Hence the discoveries made by 
geologists, which prove that the earth and va- 
rious races of animals must have existed a very 
long time before man existed, have been repre- 
sented as completely inconsistent with any belief 
in Scripture. 

It would be unsuitable to such a work as this 
to discuss in full the various objections (some of 
them more or less plausible, and others very weak) 
that have been brought — on grounds of science, 
or supposed science — against the Mosaic accounts 
of the Creation, of the state of the early world, 
and of the Flood, and to bring forward the several 
answers that have been given to those objections. 
But it is important to lay down the principle on 
which either the Bible, or any other writing or 
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speech ought to be studied and understood: 
namely, with a reference to the object proposed 
by the writer or speaker. 

For example : suppose you bid anyone proceed 
in a straight line from one place to another, and 
to take care to arrive before the sun goes down- 
He will rightly and fully understand you, in 
reference to the practical object which alone you 
had in view. Now,2/ou perhaps know very well that 
there cannot really be a straight line on the surface 
of the earth, which is a sphere (globe); and that 
the sun does not really go down^ only our portion 
of the earth is turned away from it. But whether 
the other person knows all this or not, matters 
nothing at all with reference to your present 
object; which was not to teach him mathematics 
or astronomy, but to make him conform to your 
directions, which are equally intelligible to the 
learned and the unlearned. 

Now, the object of the Scripture revelation is to 
teach men, not astronomy or geology, or any 
other physical science, but religion. Its design 
was to inform men, not in what manner the 
world was made, but who made it ; and to lead 
them to worship him, the Creator of the heavens 
and the earth, instead of worshipping his crea- 
tures, the heavens and earth themselves, as gods, 
which is what the ancient heathen actually did. 
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Although, therefore. Scripture gives very scanty 
and imperfect information respecting the earth 
and the heavenly bodies, and speaks of them in 
the language, and according to the notions, of the 
people of a rude age, still it fully effects the object 
for which it "was given, when it teaches that the 
heavens and the earth are not gods to be wor- 
shipped, but that God a^eated the heavens and 
tlie earth, ^ and that it is he who made the various 
tribes of animals, and also man. 

But as for astronomy and geology and other 
sciences, men were left — when once suflBciently 
civilised to be capable of improving themselves — 
to make discoveries in them by the exercise of 
their own faculties. 

It will, therefore, be seen that to expect to find 
in the Scriptures a description of the creation, the 
state of the early world, &c., which completely 
coincides with the latest scientific theories upon 
these subjects, shows an entife misconception of 
the object for which they were written. Attempts 
have, however, been made to found objections to 
the truth of the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
particularly to the writings of Moses, on every 
discrepancy which can be found between their 
statements and the inferences which are drawn 
by scientific men from the facts of geology and 

* Gen. i. 1. 
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other sciences. It is, therefore, well for us to 
bear in mind that on certain general points (where 
a mere speculator, giving a purely fanciful account 
of the creation, could not have anticipated, in the 
smallest degree, the conclusions which geology 
and other sciences have led us to) the account of 
the creation given by Moses, in the Book of 
Grenesis, does not contradict certain established 
facts of Geology, viz. : — 

1st. That ^in the beginning' of this earth, it 
was * void,' and destitute of living things. (Gen. i. 
1, 2.) 

2nd. That at that period it. was, or became, 
covered with water. (Gen. i. 2, 6.) 

3rd. That Moses relates the order in which the 
animal creation were created, viz., from the lower 
to the higher, and that man was created the last 
of living things. 

We need have no fear that a religion founded 
on truth can be endangered by the pursuit of any 
other kind of truth ; and further observation and 
discovery will doubtless remove any diflSculties 
which may fairly be raised from time to time, on 
scientific grounds, to the account given by Moses 
of these matters. 

The object, however, of either the Old or New 
Testament is not to give us information on sub- 
jects which we can investigate by the exercise of 

k2 
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our natural faculties, but on the subject of reli- 
gion, which we cannot. 

But it is also sometimes objected that our 
sacred books do not give any full and clear 
revelation of several very interesting particulars, 
which men would naturally wish and expect to 
find in them. For example, there is not only a 
very short and scanty account of the creation of 
the world, and of its condition before the Flood, 
but there is little said about angels ; and, what is 
more remarkable, there is no full and particular 
description given of a future state, and of the 
kind of life which the blest are to lead in heaven. 
All these, and especially the last, are very curious 
and interesting matters ; and, being beyond the 
reach of man to discover, it appears very strange 
to some persons, that books professing to contain 
a Divine revelation should give so very brief and 
scanty an account of them, and leave such a 
natural curiosity unsatisfied. 

Now, this is a difficulty which you may here- 
after^ on attentive reflection, be able completely 
to explain. You may find good reasons for 
deciding that this absence of all that goes to 
gratify mere curiosity, is just what might be 
expected in a revelation really coming from God. 
But you may perceive at once that it \anot to be 
expected in a pretended revelation devised by 
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men. An impostor, seeking to gain converts by 
pretending to have received a Divine revelation, 
would have been sure to tempt the curiosity of 
the credulous by giving them a full description 
of matters interesting to human minds. He 
would have sought to excite their feelings, and 
amuse their imaginations, by dwelling with all 
his eloquence on all the particulars of a future 
state, and on the nature and history of good and 
evil angels, and all those other things which are 
so scantily revealed in our Scriptures, And a 
wild enthusiast, again, who should have mistaken 
his dreams and fancies for a revelation from 
heaven, would have been sure to have his dreams 
and fancies filled with things relating to the 
invisible world, on which a diseased imagination 
is particularly apt to run wild. 

Even though you should be unable, therefore, 
to understand why the Scriptures should be such 
as they are in this respect, supposing them to 
come from God, you may, at least, perceive that 
they are not such as would have come from man. 
In this, as well as in many other points, they are 
just the reverse of what might have been expected 
from impostors or enthusiasts. 

Lastly, it is worth while to remember that all 
the difficulties of Christianity, which have been 
brought forward as objections against it, are so 
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far evidences in its favour, that the religion was 
introduced and established in spite of tkem 
alL Most of the objections which are brought 
forward in these days had equal force — and some 
of them much greater force — at the time when 
the religion was first preached. And there were 
many others, besides, which do not exist now ; 
especially what is called 'the reproach of the 
Cross;' the scorn felt towards a religion whose 
Founder suffered a kind of death reckoned in 
those days the most disgraceful, and whose fol- 
lowers were almost all of them men of obscure 
station, of low birth, poor, unlearned, and with- 
out worldly power. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the religion prevailed. 
And that such a religion should have made its 
way as it did, against so many obstacles and 
difficulties, and objections, is one of the strongest 
proofs that it must have had some supernatural 
means of overcoming them, and that therefore it 
must have come from God. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ON SOME OF THE MODERN OBJECTIONS TO THE 
TRUTH OP CHRISTIANITY. 

T\URINGr the last half century a remarkable 
^ change has taken place in the Antichristian 
world. Formerly, the greater part of those who 
denied the Gospel were called Deists ; they pro- 
fessed belief in a God, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word — namely, a personal intelligent agent, 
the maker and ruler of the universe. And many 
of them professed t6 believe also in a future state. 
Those, again, who denied all this, plainly pro- 
fessed themselves Atheists. Now, however, it is 
rare to meet with a Deist in the above sense. 
The opponents of Christianity generally reject the 
belief of a personal Deity, and yet they do not 
call themselves Atheists, but apply the term 'God* 
to the system of the universe itself. And the 
greater part of them assume the title of Christians. 
They believe in Christia,nity, all but the history 
and the doctrines. The history they consider 
partly true, partly a myth, and partly an exag- 
gerated and falsified report; and the doctrines 
as a mixture of truth with errors and pious 
frauds. 
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Of those who profess Christianity in a certain 
non-natural sense, while disbelieving what is com- 
monly understood by that word, there are two 
principal sects, usually called the Mythic and the 
Naturalist, both of which arose in Germany, but 
which are patronised by some English and Ame- 
can writers. The Mythics represent the whole of 
the Scripture history as a series of parables never 
designed to be believed as literally true, any more 
than iEsop's Fables, though intended, like them, 
to convey some moral lessons. 

The Naturalists, on the contrary, maintain the 
general truth of the history, but explain the mirac- 
\Uous portions of it as natural events. A person, 
for instance, supposed to be dead, but in reality in 
a trance, happened to awake just at the moment 
when Jesus approached — a storm happened to 
abate at a critical moment — a fever patient re- 
covered health, and a blind man sight, through 
the force of enthusiastic emotion — ^the five thou- 
sand and the four thousand were fed with bread 
which some of that number had brought with 
them — .Tesus waded through a shallow part of 
the lake, and was supposed to be walking on the 
water, &c* 

These systems, which are about equal in point 
of unreasonableness, are as much opposed to each 
other as they are to ordinary Christianity. 
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The Naturalists point out the absurdity of ima- 
gining that a party of Galilean peasants giving 
out that they were messengers from heaven, and 
reciting moral tales and maxims, could ever have 
been listened to, and could have induced gi-eat 
multitudes both of Jews and Gentiles to contemn 
what they had been accustomed to hold most 
sacred,, to forfeit what they held most dear, and 
to encounter bitter persecution in their cause. 
And the Mythics, again, expose the monstrous 
absurdity of the explanations framed by their 
opponents. 

When anyone attempts to explain as natural 
occurrences the Scripture narratives of miracles, 
saying that a sick man happened luckily to re- 
cover just at the critical moment when Jesus 
spoke to him, &c. &c., he should be told to 
estimate the chances against such an accidental 
coincidence in each separate instance, and then to 
multiply together these chances, and take the 
product as the amount of improbability of all 
the instances being the result of chance ; and he 
would find them to amount to so many millions 
to one, that every man in his senses would 
pronounce that the whole is a moral impossi- 
bility. 

Some, indeed, with a strange inconsistency, 
admit — what they cannot deny — that Jesus must 
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have been a truly good man to have effected, by 
his teaching, the great change in the moral con- 
dition of the world which has been described in 
previous chapters, and yet suggest that his 
miracles may, in some instances, have been the 
result, not of accidental coincidencCy but of 
ddiherate contrivance on his part. Now, if even 
a single miracle, the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, e.gr., was a deception practised by Jesus, or 
by others with his sanction, for the purpose of 
advancing his religion, he must have been, not 
a truly good man, but an unprincipled impostor, 
guilty of falsehood in representing as miraculous 
that which was not miraculous ; of fraud in em- 
ploying what may be termed forged credentials 
in order to induce men to believe in his Divine 
mission ; and of hypocrisy in dealing deceitfully 
himself whilst he was requiring truthfulness in 
others, and professing to be emphatically the 
Truth. Such an explanation is palpably incon- 
sistent with the purity and simplicity of his 
character, on which writers Of this class dwell 
with enthusiasm ; incompatible, too, with the in- 
fluence which, according to their own view, it 
exercised on his followers, and with its effects, 
which we ourselves this day both witness and 
feel. 

Nor can such explanations be made more satis- 
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factory by suggesting that Jesus did not himself 
found his claim to be received as a teacher sent 
from God upon miracles ; for if he did not, could 
the writers of the two first Grospels have foisted 
this account of the matter either upon Christians 
or the world, within thirty or forty years after 
their Master's death ? No one can reasonably 
believe this. 

The benefit accruing to Christianity from these 
attacks of its adversaries upon the evidence upon 
which we receive it, is invaluable. As long as 
these are known to exist, and assail it, so long are 
we sure that any untenable assertion may and 
will be refuted : we believe what is not disproved, 
most reasonably, because we know there are those 
abroad who ai-e doing their best to disprove it, 
and we justly require assent to what the adversary 
cannot disprove. Let this be our stronghold in 
the advance of freethinking and scepticism, and 
it becomes strong in proportion as freethinkers 
are bold and busy. Providence, it would seem, 
has thus designed the efforts of the most formi- 
dable adversaries of Christianity to prove the most 
important support to its truth. ^ 

Under the guise of the most profound respect 
for Christianity, there are also writers in these 
days who endeavour to induce their readers to 

* * Hinds on Inspiration,' p. 46, § ii. 
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make their own conjectures the standard to try 
Scripture, and admit some of its statements, and 
disbelieve others, on the ground that the Apostles 
were mistaken. 

If we once admit the account given in the New 
Testament of the origin of Christianity, we can- 
not conceive that Jesus should have left his 
Apostles knowingly under any mistake— for this 
is inconsistent with his being a person of moral 
perfection; and his doing so unknowingly is 
equally inconsistent, not only with superhuman 
wisdom, but even with ordinary good sense. 

It is quite otherwise with the works of Aristotle, 
or Cicero, or any other writers who do not pretend 
to Divine revelation. We may hold such books in 
great esteem without believing what we find in 
them any further than our own reason ajpproves ; 
and e^en if we reject without sufficient reason 
some part of the truth which these authors 
inculcate, we may yet profit by another part, 
and be in no danger of rejecting more and 
more. 

But it is not so with a writer who professes 
(as the Apostles do) to be communicating a 
Divine revelation, imparted to him through the 
means of miracles. In matters unconnected with 
religion, such as points of chronology, history, or 
natural philosophy, he may be as liable to error 
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as other men, without any disparagement of hiai 
pretensions ; but, if we reject as false any part 
of the religion which he professes himself divinely- 
sent to teach, we cannot consistently believe but 
that his pretensions are either an impostui-e or a 
delusion, and that he is wholly unworthy of 
credit. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MODEKN JEWS, PART I. 

ONE of the difficulties with which the minds of 
some Chri§tians are perplexed, is, that Jesus 
Christ should have been rejected by the greater 
part of his countrymen, the Jews ; and that they 
who had been, according to our Scriptures, for so 
many ages, Grod's favoured and peculiar people, 
should have been for about seventeen centuries, 
and still are, without a country, and scattered as 
outcast strangers through the world. 

Their present condition and past history are, 
indeed, something very extraordinary, and quite 
unlike what has befallen any other nation. But 
though we may not be able to explain all the 
circumstances relative to this wonderful people, 
it will be found on reflection that they furnish 
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one of the strongest evidences for the truth of the 
very religion which they reject. 

You know that when the Jews received the law- 
through Moses, they were promised success and 
prosperity as long as they should obey the Lord ; 
and that heavy judgments were denounced against 
them in case of disobedience. It was foretold that 
they should be defeated by their enemies, driven 
from their country, scattered abroad, and continu- 
ally harassed and oppressed. These threats are 
set forth in various parts of the books of Moses, 
and most particularly in the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy : — ' Thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a byword among all 
nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. The 
Lord shall make thy' plagues wonderful, and the 
plagues of thy seed, even great plagues of long 
continuance. And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people, from the one end of the earth 
even unto the other.' (Ver. 37, 59, 64.) 

And the same is to be found in various parts of 
the writings of several of the prophets who lived 
some ages after. In particular, there is one in 
Ezekiel, which agrees most remarkably, in one 
very curious particular, with the state of the Jews 
at this day — namely, where he declares that they 
should, in the midst of their sufferings, remain a 
distinct people, unmixed with, and unlike other 
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nations ; although it appears that in his time they 
were much disposed to unite themselves with the 
rest of mankind, so as to become one of the 
Gentile nations, and to lay aside all the distinc- 
tions of their own race. ^ That which cometh 
into your mind shall not be at all, that ye say, 
We will be as the heathen, as the families of 
the countries, to serve wood and stone.' (Ezekiel 
XX. 32.) 

Now, we find in the Old Testament that, in 
several instances, these judgments did fall on the 
Jews, and especially when they were carried away 
captive to Babylon. And some persons may sup- 
pose that these instances were all that Moses and 
the prophets had in view. But whatever any- 
one's opinion may be, it is a,facty of which there 
can be no doubt, that the Jewish nation are 
actually suffering, at this day, such things as 
Moses and the prophets predicted. Whether 
Moses and Ezekiel had in view what is now 
taking place or not, may be a matter of opinion ; 
but it is a matter of fact, that what is now taking 
place does agree with their predictions. Jerusa- 
lem and its Temple were taken and burnt by 
the Eomans about forty years after the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. The Jews were driven from 
their country, and never allowed to gettle in it 
again. Hundreds of thousands were sold as slaves. 
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and the whole people were cast forth as wanderers 
among the Gentiles; and they have ever since 
remained a nation of exiles, unsettled, harassed, 
and oppressed, in many instances most cruelly, 
not only by Pagans and Mahometans, but also (to 
our shame be it spoken) by Christian nations ; and 
still remaining a distinct people, though without 
a home. 

One of the most remarkable points relative to 
these predictions respecting the Jews and their 
present condition is this: that the judgments 
spoken of by Moses were threatened in case of 
their departing from the law which he delivered, 
and especially in case of their worshipping false 
gods ; and yet, though in former times they were 
so apt to fall into idolatry, they have always, 
since the destruction of Jerusalem, steadily kept 
clear of that sin, and have professed to be most 
scrupulous observers of the law of Moses. And 
what is more, all the indignities and persecutions 
that any of them are exposed to, appear to be the 
consequence of their keeping to their religion, 
and not of their forsaking it. For a Jew has 
only to give up his religion, and conform to that 
of the country he lives in, whether Christian, 
Mahometan, or Pagan, and lay aside the observ- 
ances of the law of Moses, and he immediately 
ceases to be reproached as a Jew and an alien, 
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and is mingled with the people around him. So 
that the Jews of the present day seem to be suf- 
fering for their observance of the law, just the 
penalties threatened for their departure from it. 

At first sight this seems very hard to explain.; 
but, on reflection, you will find the difficulty 
cleared up in such a way as to afford a strong con- 
firmation of your faith. First, you should ob- 
serve, that the Jews themselves admit that a 
Christ, or Messiah, was promised them ; and that 
to reject him on his coming would be an act of 
rebellion against the Lord their Grod. Moses fore- 
told that the Lord should raise up from among 
them a Prophet like Moses himself; and who- 
soever should not hear that Prophet, God would 
require it of him, and that he should be de- 
stroyed from among the people. (Deut. xviii. 
15-19 ; Acte iiL 22, 23.) This is generally un- 
derstood (as it is applied in the Acts) to relate to 
the Messiah, or Christ, whom the other prophet- 
ical writers of the Old Testament (as both Jews 
and Christians are agreed) more particularly fore- 
told and described. Now, we hold that the Jews 
have been guilty of this very act of disobedience 
in rejecting the Christ. And though they, of 
course, do not confess themselves thus guilty, be- 
cause they deny that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
true Christ, yet they so far agree with us as to 

L 
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acknowledge that the rejecting of the true ChriBt, 
on his coming, wonld be sach a sin as woold 
expose them to the judgments which Moses 
threatened. 

To ns, therefore, who do believe in Jesus, this 
affords an explanation of their suffering these 
judgments. 

But, secondly, besides this, you will perceive, on 
looking more closely, that the Jews of these days 
do not really observe the law of Moses, though 
they profess and intend to do so. They have 
indeed kept to the faith of their forefathers, but 
not to their religious observances. For the chief 
part of the Jewish worship consisted in offering 
sacrifices distinctly appointed by the Lord him- 
self, in the law delivered by Moses. There was 
a sacrifice appointed to be offered up every 
day, and two on the Sabbath; besides several 
other sacrifices on- particular occasions. Now, the 
modern Jews, though they abstain from certain 
meats forbidden in their law, and observe strictly 
the Sabbath and several other ordinances, yet do 
not offer any sacrifices at all : though sacrifices 
were appointed as the chief part of their worship. 

The reason of this is, that they were strictly 
forbidden to offer sacrifices except in the onepla^e 
which should be appointed by the Lord for that 
purpose. And the place last fixed on for these 
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oflferings having been the Temple at Jerusalem, 
which was destroyed about seventeen hundred 
years ago, and has never been restored, the Jews 
are now left without any place in which they 
can lawfully oflfer the sacrifices which their law 
enjoins. 

The Jews, accordingly, of the present day, plead 
that it is not from wilful disobedience that they 
neglect these ordinances, but because they cannot 
help it. But to say that it is not their own fault 
that they do not observe the ordinances of their 
religion, is quite a different thing from saying 
that they do observe them. This may explain 
why they cannot keep the law of Moses ; but they 
cannot say that they do keep it. 

Now, Christians hold that the ceremonies of 
that law were not originally designed to be 
observed by all nations, and for ever — that the law 
had only a shadow of good things to come (Heb. 
X. 1), that is, of the Gospel; and that it was de- 
signed that the sacrificing of lambs and bullocks 
should cease at the coming of Christ. A Jew, on 
the contrary^^ will not allow that these were de- 
signed ever to cease; but he cannot deny that 
they have ceased, and that for above seventeen 
centuries. Let a Jew explain, if he can, how it 
is that, for so long a time. Providence has put 
it out of the power of the Jews to observe the 

l2 
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principal part of their religion, which they main- 
tain was intended to be observed for ever. 

And this also is very remarkable, that the 
religion of the Jews is almost the only one that 
could have been abolished against the wHZ 
of the people themselves, and while they resolve 
firmly to maintain it. Their religion, and theirs 
only, could be, and has been, thuQ abolished in 
spite of their firm attachment to it, on account of 
its being dependent on a particular place — the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The Christian religion, or 
again, any of the Pagan religions, could not be 
abolished by any force of enemies, if the persons 
professing the religion were sincere and resolute 
in keeping to it. To destroy a Christian place of 
worship, or to turn it into a Mahometan mosque 
(as was done in many instances by the Turks), 
would not prevent the exercise of the Christian 
religion. And even if Christianity were forbidden 
by law, and Christians persecuted (as has in times 
past been actually done), still, if they were sincere 
and resolute, they might assemble secretly in 
woods or caves ; or they might fly to foreign coun- 
tries to worship God according to their own faith ; 
and Christianity, though it might be driven out of 
one country, would still exist in others. 

And the same may be said of the Pagan reli- 
gions. If it had happened that any temple of 
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Jupiter, or Diana, or Woden, were destroyed, this 
would not hinder the worshippers of those god? 
from continuing to worship them as before, and 
from ofifering sacrifices to them elsewhere. 

But it was not so with the Jews. Their religion 
was so framed as to make the observance of its 
ordinances impossible, when their Temple was 
finally destroyed. It seems to have been designed 
and contrived by Divine Providence, that as their 
law was to be brought to an end by the Grospel 
(for which it was a preparation), so all men were 
to 'perceive that it did come to an end, notwith- 
standing the obstinate rejection of the Gospel by 
the greater part of the Jews. It was not left to 
be a question, and a matter of opinion^ whether 
the sacrifices instituted by Moses were to be con- 
tinued or not ; but things were so ordered, as to 
put it out of man's power to continue them. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MODERN JEWS, PABT II. 

IT is likely that when Jerusalem and its Temple 
were destroyed, several of the Jews, who had 
till then rejected the Gospel, may at length have 
been converted, by the strong additional evidence 
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which was thus afforded. They saw the heavy 
judgment that fell on their nation ; and that it was 
such as to make the observance of their law im- 
possible. They saw, also, that the event agreed 
with what Jesus had predicted forty years before. 
And they saw, too, that those of his followers who 
had been living in Jerusalem, had been enabled to 
escape destruction by following his directions, and 
fleeing to the mountains as soon as they saw Jeru- 
salem encompassed by an army. It is, therefore, 
likely that several may have been led by this 
additional evidence to embrace the Christian faith. 
But of this we have no records ; as the bookof Acts 
takes in only an earlier period. And in that book 
we have no particulars of the numbers of those 
Jews who were converted, though it appears they 
must have amounted to many thousands ; indeed, 
many myriads; that is, tens of thousands; as is said 
in the original Greek of Acts xxi. 20. But still 
these made but a small portion only of that great 
nation. And as the Jewish Christians would soon 
become mingled with the Gentile Christians, and 
cease to be a separate people, hence, all those who 
are known as Jews at this day are the descendants 
of those who rejected the Gospel. 

These are computed to amount, at the present 
time, notwithstanding the prodigious slaughter of 
them, at the taking of their city, and on several 
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other occasions, to no less a number than 4,800,000, 
scattered through various parts of the world; every- 
where mixing and trading with other nations; 
but everywhere kept distinct from them by their 
peculiar faith and religious observances. And 
everywhere they preserve and read with the utmost 
reverence their sacred books, which foretell the 
coming of the Messiah, or Christ, at a time which 
(by their own computations) is long since past, 
namely, about the time when Jesus did appear. 
Their books foretell, also, such judgments as their 
nation is sufifering ; and foretell, too, what is most 
remarkable, that notwithstanding all this they shall 
still remain a separate people, unmixed with the 
other nations. 

You should observe, too, that these prophecies 
are svxih as no one would ever have made by guess. 
Nothing could have been more unlikely than the 
events which have befallen the Jewish nation. 
Nothing like them has ever been foretold of any 
other nation, or has ever happened to any other. 
There are, indeed, many cases recorded in history, 
of one nation conquering another, and either driv- 
ing them out of the country, or keeping them in 
subjection. But in all these cases the conquered 
people who have lost their country, either settle 
themselves in some other land, or, if they are 
wholly dispersed, generally become gradually 
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mixed and blended with other nations : as, for 
example, the Britons and Saxons, and Danes and 
Normans, have been mixed up into one people in 
England. 

The only people who at all resemble the Jews, 
in having been widely dispersed, and yet remaining 
distinct, are those commonly called Gipsies, and 
whose proper name is Zinganies, or Jinganies. It 
has been made out that they are an East Indian 
nation, speaking a Hindoo dialect. And they are 
widely scattered through the world, keeping up 
their language, and some customs of their own, 
in all the countries through which they wander. 
They are certainly a very remarkable people ; and 
if there had been any prophecy (which there was 
not) of their being thus dispersed, we might well 
have believed that such a prophecy must have 
come from inspiration. 

But in some remarkable points their condition 
differs from that of the Jews, and is less unaccount- 
able. 

First, they do not (like the Jews) live in towns 
among other men, and in houses ; but dwell in 
tents, by the road-sides, and on commons; leading 
the life of strolling tinkers, pedlars, and fortune- 
tellers. This roaming life, of course, tends to keep 
them separate from the people of the countries in 
which they are found. 
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But the chief diflference is, that the Gripsies are 
always ready, when required, to profess the religion 
of the country, whether Christian or Mahometan, 
or any other ; seeming to have no religion of their 
own, and to be quite indiflferent on the subject. 
The Jews, on the contrary, always, when they are 
allowed, settle in towns along with other men; and 
are kept distinct from them by their religion, and 
by nothing else. They are the only people who 
are everywhere separated from the people of the 
country in which they live, entirely by their pecu- 
liar faith and religious observances ; and that^ too, 
though their religion is such (which is the strongest 
point of all) that the most important part of its 
ordinances — ^the sacrifices ordained in their law — 
cannot be observed by them. 

The Jews, therefore, in their present condition, 
are a kind of standing miracle ; being a monument 
of the wonderful fulfilment of the most extraor- 
dinary prophecies that were ever delivered ; which 
prophecies they themselves preserve and bear 
witness to, though they shut their eyes to the ful- 
filment of them. No other account than this of 
the present state and past history of the Jews ever 
has been or can be given, that is not open to 
objections greater than all the objections put 
together that have ever been brought against 
Christianity. 
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This, then, as well as several other difficulties in 
our religion, such as have been formerly mentioned, 
will be found, on ejcamination, to be— even when 
you cannot fully explain them — ^not so much objec- 
tions against the truth of your religion,, as con- 
firmations of it. 

And when you do meet with any objections 
which you are at a loss to answer, you should 
remember (as has been above said), that there are 
many things which all men must believe, in spite 
of real difficulties which they cannot explain, when 
there are much greater difficulties on the opposite 
side, and when sufficient proof has been offered. 

And in the present case, you have seen that it 
is not only difficult, but impossible, to account for 
the rise and prevalence of the Christian religion, 
supposing it not to have come from Grod. It 
certainly was introduced and propagated (which no 
other religion ever was ; for the religion taught by 
Moses we acknowledge as a part of our own) by 
an appeal to the evidence of miracles. .Nothing 
but the display of supernatural powers could have 
gained even a hearing for the Apostles; surrounded 
as they were by adversaries prejudiced against 
their religion by their early education, and habits 
of thought, and inclinations, and hopes. And 
these supernatural powers were, as you have seen, 
acknowledged at the time by those adversaries, 
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who were driven to attribute the Christian miracles 
to magic arts. 

And you have seen, too, that the religion itself, 
and the character of Jesus Christ as drawn in the 
Christian Scriptures, and the whole of the narra- 
tive of those books, are quite diflferent, and, 
indeed, opposite to what might have been ex- 
pected from impostors or enthusiasts. 

And, lastly, you have seen that many of the 
difficulties that have been brought as objections 
against Christianity, turn out, on careful inquiry, 
to be an additional evidence of its truth. 

Ainong others, this is remarkably the case with 
the difficulties relating to the history and condi- 
tion of the Jewish nation. Though you may not 
be able fully to explain all the circumstances 
relating to that. wonderful people, you may learn 
from them, what they refuse to learn from them- 
selves — a strong proof of the truth both of their 
Scriptures and of the Gospel which they obstinately 
reject. It is so ordered by Providence that even 
that very obstinacy is made to furnish an addi- 
tional proof of Christianity, by setting them forth 
before all the world as a monument of fulfilled 
prophecy. 

There are several other instructions and warn- 
ings also, which you may learn from attentively 
reflecting on the case of the Jews ; and I will 
conclude by shortly mentioning a few of these. 
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First — You should remember that when you 
see the Jews, both formerly and now, obstinately 
keeping to the faith of their forefathers, merely 
because it is what they were brought up in, and 
refusing to listen to any reason on the subject of 
religion, a Christian has no right to wonder at, or 
to blame them, if he does the same thing himself; 
that is, if he is satisfied to take upon trust what- 
ever he may have been told, and is resolved 
neither to seek nor to listen to any arguments 
that may enable him to give a reason of the hope 
that is in him. And the same may be said of 
Mahometans and Pagans, as well as of the Jews. 
Though the Christian happens to have a religion 
that is right, he is not more right than they, if he 
goes on the same plan that they do. At least, he 
is right only by chance, if he holds a faith that is 
true, not because it is true, but merely because it 
is that of his forefathers. 

Secondly — You should remember that we are 
apt to make much less allowance for the unbeliev- 
ing Jews than for the Christians who lead an 
unchristian life ; and that we ought to do just the 
contrary. 

It is difficult for us, of these days, to under- 
stand and fully enter into the great difficulty 
which the Jews had (and still have), in overcoming 
all the prejudices they had been brought up in, 
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and which were so flattering to their own nation 
as Grod's favoured people. It was a hard task for 
them to wean themselves from all the hopes and 
expectations of temporal glory and distinction to 
that nation ; hopes which they and their ancestors 
had cherished for so many ages. No doubt, it 
was a grievous sin in them to give way to those 
prejudices, and reject the Christ as they did. But 
it is a greater sin to acknowledge him, as some 
Christians do, as their Lord and Master, and to 
' believe that he shall come to be our judge,' and 
at the same time to take no care to obey his pre- 
cepts, and copy the pattern of his life. This is 
more truly impiety than that with which an infidel 
is chargeable. For suppose two men each re- 
ceived a letter from his father, giving directions 
for his children's conduct ; and that one of these 
sons, hastily, and without any good grounds, pro- 
nounced the letter a forgery, and refused to take 
any notice of it ; while the other acknowledged it 
to be genuine, and laid it up with great reverence, 
and then acted without the least regard to the 
advice and commands contained in the letter : 
you would say that both of these men indeed were 
very wrong, but that the latter was much the more 
undutiful son of the two. 

Now, this is the case of a disobedient Christian, 
as compared with infidels. He does not, like them, 
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pronounce his father's letter a forgery ; that is, 
deny the truth of the Christian revelation ; but he 
sets at defiance in his life, that which he acknow- 
ledges to be the Divine command. 

Lastly — You should remember that no argu- 
ment you can bring against unbelievers will have 
greater weight with most of them, than a Chris- 
tian life ; and nothing, again, will be more likely to 
increase and confirm their unbelief, than to see 
Christians living in opposition to the precepts and 
spirit of the Grospel ; and especially to see them 
indulging bitter and unkind, and hostile and un- 
charitable feelings towards their fellow-creatures, 
and even their fellow-Christians, 

The objection thence raised against the Chris- 
tian religion, is indeed (as has been before said) 
not a real and sound one, but still it will be 
raised; and therefore you cannot too carefully 
consider how much you have to answer for, if you 
contribute to bring an ill name on your Christian 
faith ; and if you do not, on the contrary, en- 
deavour to the utmost *to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things.' 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

LOVE, AS A MOTIVE, A DISTINGUISHINa FEATURE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.^ 

ONE of the most striking peculiarities of the 
religion of Jesus Christ is its continual ap- 
peal to the affections ; its introducing, as a prin- 
cipal motive to obedience, love towards our 
Heavenly Master. He appeared as Grod with us, 
and as partaking of our nature, with a view both 
to display to us an exalted and perfect model of 
goodness, and also to awaken in us more effec- 
tually those feelings of pious and affectionate 
attachment which it would be less easy to enter- 
tain towards God considered as the invisible 
Author and Governor of the universe. In beau- 
tiful conformity with this plan, these feelings are 
required to manifest themselves in a duteous 
regard to his will, and on these we are taught 
that the moral regulation of our lives is to be 
founded. *If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments,' is our Lord's injunction as reported by 
John in his Gospel. * And this is love,' says the 
same Evangelist in his General Epistle, * that we 

* See * Vrhately's Essays on the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Beligion/ (Longmans.) 
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walk after his commandments.' Here we have 
set before ub at once the best principle and the 
best application of it ; the purest motive and the 
most perfect practice ; here, in short, we are 
told not only what our conduct ought to be, but 
also from what source that conduct ought to 
spring. 

It is undeniable that the very best actions are 
of no value unless they proceed from a right prin- 
ciple ; and, again, that a right principle is utterly 
barren and unprofitable unless it lead us to right 
practice. The Gospel supplies us both with the 
motive and the rule — ' If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.' This precept, therefore, is to 
be considered in two points of view : first, that 
the love of Christ is the proper ground of our 
obedience, the reason why we ought to keep his 
commandments ; secondly, that the proper effect 
and the sure test of our love to Christ is the keep- 
ins: of his commandments. 

This mode of moral training adopted by Christ 
and his Apostles is among those peculiarities of 
the Gospel system which most demand our admi- 
ration. The motives which they inculcated were 
both the most effectual and also the most pure 
and elevating : their plan of endeavouring to win 
over the affections, to gain the hearts of their 
converts, was not only the most likely to make 
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men perform their duty, but also made that duty 
itself more acceptable. 

If it is possible for anyone to become what is 
commonly called a *good moral man,' wholly and 
solely from perceiving that it is his interest to be 
so, because he will be rewarded if he does right, 
and punished if he does wrong, still his service 
will not only be very cold and heartless, but also 
very deficient ; he will be wanting in alacrity of 
duty, in abhorrence of sin, in love for his best 
friend, in gratitude towards his highest benefac- 
tor. A friend would not be much prized (indeed 
would be unworthy of the name) who felt no 
regard for us, but did us service merely because 
he perceived that it was for his own interest, and 
that he would be a sufferer if he neglected us. 
Nor will Christ accept this kind of service from 
his followers. He requires them to give up their 
hearts to him, and to obey him, not merely as 
* servants,' but as * friends,' and as aflfectionate 
children. None of their duties, though ever so 
well performed, are pleasing in his sight, unless 
they proceed from a love, reverence, and gratitude 
towards him similar to that which we feel for a 
most excellent parent. ' Ye are my friends,' says 
he, * if ye do whatsoever I command you ; hence- 
forth I call you not servants, but I have called 
you friends.' And again, * Whosoever shall do 
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the will of God^ the same is my brother, and mj 
sinter, and mother.' 

In reality, however, it is hardly poesible that 
a man ca/n be virtuoos in other respects who is 

destitute of these feelings. 

Many objects there are in this world which will 
always engage our affections very strongly; i^ 
then, none oi our feelings are engaged on the 
side of our religious duties, no part of our affec- 
tions fixed on our Bedeemer, can it be expected 
that calm reasoning and cool calculation will alone 
be sufficient to keep us steady and active in our 
duty, in opposition to so many lively emotions, 
in preference to so many tempting objects ? No 
prudent man will trust to such a plan in the 
education of youth. Men are not satisfied with 
pointing out to a young person the necessity 
of being diligent in his business, iiiasmuch 
as on that depends his subsistence and all his 
hopes of wealth and distinction ; but they strive 
also to inspire him with a love for his em- 
ployment — a taste for his profession, whatever it 
may be. 

They know that sentiments of this kind will be 
his best safeguard against the many temptations 
to indolence and dissipation. 

Surely the path of Christian duty is not beset 
with fev)€T temptations, nor is it less necessary in 
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this fax greater concern to engage the feelings on 
the right side. 

When, therefore, Christ and his Apostles had 
convinced the reason of men, their next endeavour 
was to mend their hearts. 

Those warm affections which God has im- 
planted in our breasts, and which were never 
meant to be rooted out, they strove to fix on the 
most suitable and the noblest objects ; well aware 
that, when this is accomplished, men will not only- 
know their duty, but practise it with zeal, and 
spirit, and pleasure. 

They well knew that a cold address to the 
understanding, a mere chain of arguments, serves 
rather to make men acknowledge what they 
ought to do, than to excite them actually to do it ; 
it may lead them to think rightly about religion, but 
not to FEEL and ad rightly. It is like the moon- 
light, clear indeed and beautiful, but powerless and 
cold; ihmr teaching, on the contrary, was like 
the Hght of the sun, which warms while it illu- 
minates, and not only adorns but fertilises the 
earth. 

For it must never be forgotten that it is in vain 
the affections are excited, if the practice is not 
improved ; it is in vain that the artificer heats and 
melts his metal, if he neglects to mould it into 
proper form. Indeed, those who do not live a 

h2 
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Christian life may from that very circumstance be 
assured that they have not true, genuine, and 
steady Christian feelings. 

Sudden and short bursts of devout fervour will 
not produce a uniform, careful, and active course 
of virtue ; but a rational and deep-fixed love of 
God undoubtedly will. 

A man may deceive both others and himself 
by extravagant language and enthusiastic emo- 
tions, which may pass for proof of more than 
ordinary holiness ; but he cannot so deceive 
Christ, who has suiKciently taught us that he will 
expect good conduct as the fru/it of good senti- 
ments ; the keeping of his commandments, as the 
proof of our loving him sincerely. No man, 
indeed, would ever be deceived in any other simi- 
lar case. He would well know how to estimate 
the pretended afifections of one who should pro- 
fess the warmest regard for him, yet pay no 
attention to his wishes, and use no eocertiona 
in his service^ but oo^ rather like an enemy than 
a friend. 

And as such a person would be regarded by 
men, so will those be in the sight of God who 
profess to love him, and yet neglect to obey him. 

To the above considerations it should be added 
that the Christian's service, grounded on such 
motives, is not only more perfect and also more 
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acceptable than any others could produce, but 
likewise (when the habit is in some degree 
formed) incomparably less burdensome and more 
pleasing. 

Indeed, even in the aflFairs of this world, the 
affectionate parent, child, husband, wife, and 
friend know by experience how greatly love 
lightens every task; and those who will /come 
unto Christ ' with feelings such as he merits and 
demands, will find experimentally that his ^ yoke 
is easy and his burden light ; ' they will ^ find rest 
unto their souls,' if, in answer to that question 
which he asks alike of all his followers, ' Lovest 
thou me ? ' they can answer with sincerity and 
truth, *Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.' 

If the view which has been here taken of this 
subject be correct, it follows that Christianity 
stands distinguished from all systems of religion 
or of philosophy which unaided reason can devise, 
by the motives to which it appeals — the frame of 
mind from which it requires moral conduct to 
spring. 

For a rational and firm assurance of a future 
resurrection to immortality, we must resort to the 
Grospel ; for the hopes of eternal happiness, we 
must look to him who has not only announced but 
purchased it; for such a manifestation of the 
Crodhead as may excite us to affectionate piety. 
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and for such a model of human virtue as may be 
securely imitated, we shall vainly seek except in 
the Gospel. And it is there also, and there 
alone, that we find morality inculcated, not only 
on the ground of those promises and threatenings 
which it sets before us, but also of those affections 
which it is so remarkably and peculiarly calculat-ed 
to excite. 

If mere external acts of duty were all that is 
required, this kind of precept would still be far 
superior to a mere appeal to men's reason, and 
would produce a larger amount of good conduct. 
Much greater, then, will its superiority appear 
when we consider how much nobler and more 
intrinsically valuable is that good conduct which 
springs from a pious, and grateful, and affectionate 
heart. 
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Notices of the Work, by Eminent Members 
of various Christian Churches , continued. 



'Wbsletak Mission House, Biseopsoatb Stbebt "WiTHiw, 

London: ^ci. 28M, 1866. 

' I have read with much interest the publication 70U were good enongh 
to send me, compiled from yarious wiitings of the late Abchbishop of 
Dublin, and heartily wish that it may obtain an extensive circulation. 
It is well adapted, under the Divine blessing, to lead candid and careful 
inquirers after truth to the satisfaction which they desire, and which can 
only be found in the discoveries and promises of Divine Eevelation. 

* G. OSBORNB, D.D.' 

* Baptist Couleob, Ebobnt's Pabx : 
January 1866. 

' From an intimate acquaintance with the writings of Abchbishop 
Whatblt on " Evidences," I have long had the conviction that such a 
work as is now announced would be of great value. 

* On examining the Tract I find it executed with great sldll, and 
believe it eminently fitted to convince the judgment of all candid 
inquirers. I shall rejoice to hear that it has a large circulation. 

* JosBPH Angus, D.D.* 

'Baptist Collegb, Bbiotol: 
March 22nd, 1866. 

' I have long known and veiy highly appreciated Abchbishop Wbatkli^s 
little book of "Lessons on the Truth of Christianity.'' I know of no 
compendium of the evidences so dear, compact, and convincing. You 
would have done good service by merely reprinting it in a cheap form, 
but you have done far better by adding to it where it was deficient. 
The additions have, it seems to me, been made with great judgment 
and care, and thus have adapted the book to the present condition 
of inquirers or doubters. 

< I trust that it will be very widely circulated, and I cannot doubt 
that then it will be very widely useful. * T. W. GK>tch, LL.D.' 
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' CONGBEGATIONAL LlBBABT, FiNSBUST: 

Aug. \8t, 1866. 
' I have long known and highly yalued that admirable little Tolnme 
by Abchbishop Whatblt on " The Truth of Christianity." It gives 
me, therefore, great pleasure to see it reprinted in a cheap attractiye 
form, edited and added to by Dr. Hinds, and with a Fre&ce and Intro- 
duction by Mr. Babclat. In this new and improved shape I hope it 
will have a veiy wide circulation, for it is admirably adapted to collnte^ 
act the workings of infidelity, and to enable Christians — even in the 
humblest walks of life — ^to give " a reason of the hope that is in them." 

'Geobge Smith, I).D.* 

*HlGHBXJBY, N. 

* I have looked through your little volume ; the reading of it has 
revived the interest and pleasure I remember to have felt, now some 
years ago, when I first read Abchbishop Whately's " Lessons on the 
Truth of Christianity." Your compendium is, in my judgment, most 
wisely and ably executed ; and I can imagine nothing of it43 kind better 
fitted to meet some of the peculiar needs of an age like this, of some 
sceptical thought, and, I trust also, of much earnest inquiry. 

' Albxandbb Eaiaigh, D.D.' 



Notices Extracted from the Periodical Press. 



* A little volume " On the Truth of Christianity" (Longmans), com- 
piled from the Works of Abchbishop Whately, by Mr. R. Babclat, 
and edited by Bishop Hinds, possesses all the transparent charms of 
style for which the late Archbishop of Dublin was distinguished. It 
is a convenient Manual on Christian Evidences, and wiU. be useful to 
those who have to speak to others on this topic. Its compilation at 
this moment is seasonable.' The Chubchman, December 1865. 

* A little book, compiled by Mr. Eobebt Babclay, "On the Truth of 
Christianity" (Second Edition, Longmans), is an enlargement of Abch- 
bishop Whately's well-known Lessons on Christian Evidences, the 
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£tdditional matter being chiefly taken from others of the Abchbishop's 
'Writings. Dr. HmDS has assisted in the rearrangement of some 
portions of the Work, and has added an occasional paragraph. 

' Among the additions is a Useful Notice of Objections urged against 
the Bible on grounds of Physical Science ; and the last Chapter, on the 
Jtiorality of the Gospel as one of its distinguishing features, is adapted 
from the Abchbishop^s *' Essays on the Peculiarities of the Christian 
HeHgion." It is unnecessary to recommend a book so widely known. 
If any man was ever fitted to write forcibly on evidences from his 
logical turn of mind and distinguished clearness of style, it was 
Whatbly. We are disposed to think that there are times in the lives 
of most thoughtful persons when simple and common-sense proofs of 
the truth of Christianity are felt to be useful.' 

The Guasbian, Lecember 27th, 1865. 

* On the Truth of Christianity, Compiled from " Lessons on the Truth 
of Christianity," and other Works of Abchbishof Whatblt, with 
Introduction, &c., by Bobbbt Barclay, edited by Samuel Hinds, D.D., 
formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich. Second Edition (Lokgicans). 
Works on the "Evidences" are generally too voluminous to be popular, 
if they are not written generally for the educated and those accustomed 
to wei^ Evidence. This publication brings the subject within dimen- 
sions small enough to be compassed by all who take any interest in 
reading at all, and simple and perspicuous enough to.be within the 
grasp of everyone who thinks at all. The Work of Dr. Whatbly, from 
which this is principally compiled, has done and is doing good service, 
as is attested by its having reached its fifteenth edition, and been trans- 
lated into five languages. The Compiler, thinking it desirable it should 
be republished in a somewhat different form, with some portions slightly 
extended that it might be adapted to a different class of readers, had 
the Anthor^s permission to carry out his intent, with a promise that he 
himself would revise it in its new form. In republishing the Work 
Mr. Babclat was able to make most of the substantial additions to the 
original work from the writings of the Author, but by the Abchbishop's 
death was deprived of his promised revision, a labour that was per> 
formed by Bishop Hikds. A work of this nature, carried out under 
such auspices, cannot but be well done. Almost the whole field of 
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the ^^ Evidences " is surveyed, and its most prominent features distinctly 
and luminously marked down. There can be, however, no higher 
commendation of this capital little book than to say it is mainly &om 
the pen of Abchbishop Whatblt. Sound and useful advice is given 
to those interested in controversy, that they should not, in considering 
any new doctrine, begin by puzzling over any objections that may be 
made to it before they have made themselves acquainted with the 
positive evidence in its favour ; nor should they feel bound to renounce 
their faith, because they cannot clear away eveiy dif&culty that may be 
raised. The description of a miracle is so good that we must quote it. 
It will also be a fair specimen of the style and excellence of the book : — 
" Jesus describes His miracles as ' works which none other men did.' 
This is, perhaps, the best description of what is meant by a miracle. 
A miracle cannot be strictly called a ' violation of the laws of nature,' 
because, if we believe that 'nature' is merely another word to signify 
that state of things and course of events which Grod has appointed, 
nothing which occurs can strictly be called ' supernatural/ or a violation 
of the laws of nature. If we use the expressions to describe a miracle, 
we must merely mean that it is something out of the present ordinary 
course of nature; something at variance with those laws of nature 
which we have been accustomed to." ' 

The Nonconfobmist, February 7th, 1866. 
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